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THE  PLAINS:  PART  OF  SALEM  IN  1700. 


BY  SIDNEY  PERLEY. 


This  section  of  Salem  in  1700  is  now  the  central  part 
of  Danvers.  It  extends  from  Waters’  river  on  the  south 
to  the  Topsfield  line  on  the  north,  a  distance  of  about  four 
miles,  and  from  Whipple’s  hill  on  the  west  to  the  Frost 
Fish  stream  on  the  east,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles, 
and  comprises  an  area  of  about  seven  square  miles. 

This  is  the  eastern  end  or  side  of  the  district  of  Dan¬ 
vers  as  it  was  bounded  in  1752. 

The  Ipswich  road  was  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Salem  Village  parish. 

Smith’s  bill,  over  which  runs  the  line  between  Danvers 
and  Topsfield,  was  so  called  very  early,  because  it  was 
included  within  the  grant  of  Thomas  Smith  in  1689. 

Solomon’s  hill,  near  Blind  hole,  was  so  called  as  early 
as  1716.  Blind  hole  is  mentioned  by  that  name  in  1660. 

Davenport’s  hill  was  so  called  very  early  because  it 
was  included  within  the  grant  to  Capt.  Richard  Daven¬ 
port,  afterwards  Putnam’s  hill  when  it  belonged  to  the 
Putnams. 

Porter’s  river  was  so  called  because  John  Porter  ovmed 
all  the  land  on  its  western  side  from  1646.  Above  Gonant 
street,  the  stream  was  known  from  a  very  early  date  as 
Frost  Fish  brook  or  river,  from  the  fact,  it  is  said,  that 
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frost  fish  were  very  abundant  in  its  waters.  It  was  so 
called  as  early  as  1637. 

Crane  river  was  called  Duck  river  in  1632,  and  Crane 
river  as  early  as  1650.  Beaver  brook,  which  is  one  of 
the  sources  of  Crane  river,  was  so  called  very  early  in  the 
settlement  of  Salem  Village,  and  was  called  the  great 
brook  in  1800. 

The  most  ancient  highway  through  this  region  was  the 
old  Ipswich  road  so  called,  running  from  Boston  to 
Ipswich,  having  been  laid  out  in  1643.  It  is  now  known, 
in  its  several  parts,  as  Ash,  Elm  and  Conant  streets.  The 
Ash  street  section  was  called  the  country  road  in  1741 ; 
Ipswich  road  in  1759;  the  country  road  on  Porter’s 
plains  in  1783  ;  the  highway  leading  from  Putnam’s  tav¬ 
ern  to  Leech’s  tavern  in  1806 ;  the  old  road  leading  from 
Danvers  to  Salem  in  1850  ;  and  Ash  street  in  1854.  Elm 
street  was  called  ye  country  road  in  1741 ;  Ipswich  road 
in  1782  ;  and  Elm  street  in  1872.  Conant  street  was 
called  Ipswich  road  in  1715;  Willow  street  in  1872 ;  and 
Conant  street  in  1882.  The  bridge  over  Crane  river  at 
Ash  street  was  probably  constructed  about  1685.  In  the 
county  court,  under  date  of  Feb.  25, 1650-1,  is  the  record  : 
“  Town  of  Salem,  presented  for  want  of  a  foot  bridge  at 
Crane  rver,  ordered  to  make  it,  on  penalty  of  j£5.”* 
Nothing  was  done  about  its  construction  immediately,  so 
far  as  the  records  of  the  town  show.  The  bridge  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  1692. 

High  street  was  laid  out  before  1780 ;  and  was  called 
the  road  leading  to  the  new  mills  in  1783  ;  the  county 
road  in  1784 ;  the  highway  leading  to  Salem  in  1794  ;  the 
road  from  Gideon  Putnam’s  tavern  to  Salem  by  the  neck 
so  called  in  1794  ;  the  road  leading  from  Putnam’s  tavern 
to  the  neck  so  called  in  1796 ;  the  road  leading  from  Salem 
to  Topsfield  in  1810  ;  the  Salem  road  in  1815  ;  the  road 
leading  from  New  mills  to  Topsfield  in  1849 ;  and  High 
street  in  1850. 

Water  street  was  called  the  highway  running  by  the 
new  mills  in  1780 ;  and  Water  street  in  1872. 

Purchase  street  was  so  called  in  1854. 

■Recoids  and  Files  of  the  Qaarterly  Ooarts  of  Essex  County,  toI* 
ume  I,  page  208. 
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Park  street  was  so  called  in  1850. 

Sylvan  street  was  so  called  in  1854. 

That  part  of  Maple  street  between  the  Square  and  Lo¬ 
cust  street  and  Locust  street  comprised  the  highway  to 
Topsfield  laid  out  by  the  county  court  Oct.  22,  1657, 
as  follows : — 


the  22.  8.  57 

We  hose  names  ar  under  written  being  apointed  by  the  too 
Tonnes  to  lay  out  a  cuntrie  way  betwine  the  too  Townes  Salem  &, 
TopsfeM  we  began  vpon  John  Porters  farms  accordinge  as  the 
trees  ar  marked  and  so  alonge  vpon  Daniell  Rayes  farmetoo  pole  brod 
and  so  thorob  the  woods  to  a  farme  of  John  Porters  wich  was  for¬ 
merly  m'  Kenistones  and  so  thoroh  the  woods  to  a  farme  of  John 
Porters  wich  was  formerly  mr  Donnings  and  so  thoroh  the  woods  to 
the  Rever  against  Gudman  Tonnes  bouse  and  this  we  have  done 
accordinge  to  our  best  descresion 

John  Pobteb 
William  dodob 
Thomas  Bobman 

FBANOES  PABODY 


This  was  alowed  of  by  the  conrt  (as  it  is  layd  out)  held  at  Salem 
29th  of  June  1658 

Robebt  Lobd  cleric^ 

Its  course  was  practically  the  same  as  now,  except  at 
two  places.  At  Porter’s  hill  it  went  around  a  part  of  the 
hill  to  the  west,  and  just  northerly  of  the  point  where  the 
new  Valley  road,  so  called,  connects  with  it  it  made  a 
slight  detour  to  the  right.  In  each  of  these  two  places 
the  road  has  been  straightened, — the  former  place  before 
1810,  and  the  other  before  1869.  It  was  called  the  Tops- 
field  road  in  1720 ;  the  country  highway  in  1722;  the 
highway  leading  from  Salem  to  Topsfield  in  1774  ;  the 
country  road  leading  from  Haverhill  to  Salem  in  1807 ; 
the  main  road  in  1841  ;  the  road  leading  from  Danvers 
Plains  so  called  to  Topsfield  in  1850 ;  and  that  part  now 
Locust  street  was  so  called  in  1857. 

Wenhani  street  was  in  existence  as  early  as  1646,  when 
it  was  called  a  way  from  John  Porter’s  farm  to  Wenham, 
being  called  the  Wenham  road  in  1815  ;  and  Wenham 
street  in  1882. 

North  street  was  in  existence  in  1683.  It  was  called 
the  highway  leading  to  Topsfield  in  1772  ;  the  county  road 


•Original  on  file  in  the  c^ce  of  the  clerk  of  courts,  at  Salem,  aud 
priuted  In  the  Quarterly  Court  Records  and  Files  of  Essex  County, 
volume  II,  page  105. 
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leading  from  Salem  toTopsfield  in  1813  ;  the  road  leading 
from  the  Newburyport  turnpike  to  the  brick  schoolhouse 
in  1862  ;  and  North  street  in  1865. 

Summer  street  is  an  ancient  way.  It  was  called  the 
highway  in  1714 ;  the  way  called  Blind  Hole  road  in  1780  ; 
the  country  road  leading  to  Topsheld  in  1829 ;  and  Sum¬ 
mer  street  in  1866. 

The  Newburyport  and  Boston  turnpike,  indicated  upon 
the  map  by  parallel  lines  of  dashes,  was  laid  out  in  1803. 
It  was  called  the  county  road  in  1867  ;  and  Newbury 
street  in  1875. 

Nichols  and  Pine  streets  and  that  part  of  Maple  street 
which  connects  them  probably  constituted  the  highway 
that  was  laid  out  under  the  order  of  the  selectmen  of 
Salem,  dated  July  10,  1650,  viz.: — 

william  Dodg  Jacob  Barney  and  Nathanell  Putnam  are  apoynted 
to  lay  out  the  nie  way  {from  the  {further  syde  of  that  ffarme  that 
was  mr  Bishops  now  in  the  hands  of  John  Porter  vnto  Crane 
Riuer.* 

The  selectmen  of  Salem,  June  8,  1657, 

Ordered  that  John  Porter  and  Thomas  Putnam  shall  forthwB^^ 
make  such  repayre  of  a  highway  leading  from  mr  John  Endicots  his 
farme  to  goodman  hnchissons  house  as  in  their  discressions  they 
shall  Judg  meete  A  to  be  paid  by  the  towne.t 

The  selectmen  of  Salem,  June  10,  1668, 

Ordered  that  a  highway  shalbe  layd  out  beginginge  at  Rich  Huch- 
enfons  feild  and  foe  to  run  to  the  beaner  dame  neare  to  Serg  Porters 
meadow  A  fo  to  the  extend  of  the  bounds  and  w”*  flint  A  ferg  Rich 
Leech  ar  Impowrd  to  lay  it  out,  and  to  make  a  return  to  the  felect 
men.$ 

Oct.  22,  1668,  Messrs.  Flint  and  Leech  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  return  of  the  laying  out  of  this  new  way : — 

By  an  order  of  the  selectmen  dated  the  10  4  mo  68  Sergant  lech  A 
Willum  flint  were  to  laye  out  a  hiewaye  from  Richard  Hutchsones 
feeld  to  the  extent  of  the  boundes  the  way  is  layed  out  as  foleth : 
from  a  great  whit  oak  stump  be  twixt  the  said  hutchsons  feld  where 
the  waye  turnes  to  beuer  dam  we  apoynt  the  waye  to  Rone  where  it 
is  to  the  top  of  the  hill  neare  where  free  mens  hous  was  A  so  by 

*Salem  Town  Records,  volume  I,  page  165  (printed). 

tSalem  Town  Records,  volume  I,  page  200  (printed). 

{Salem  Town  Records,  volume  II,  page  103. 
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the  side  of  the  fil  to  two  trees  at  beaer  dam:  the  trees  be  one  on 
one  sid  the  brouk  &  the  other  on  the  other  sid  neare  the  bound  tree 
betwixt  Tbo  Putnam  &  Robert  Prince  &  from  there  to  the  uper  end 
of  Thomas  Putnams  feld  two  pole  with  out  the  fenc  to  a  bound  tree 
that  be  longes  to  Tho  Putnam  Robert  Princ  Jo  Putnam  &  henry 
keney  the  stump  to  be  in  the  midel  of  the  hieway  &  the  way  to  Run 
straight  from  thenc  betwixt  two  walenut  trees  marked  entring  in  to 
a  ualea  on  tbe  East  sid  of  Tho  Putnams  bound  tree  :  &  from  the 
north  end  of  the  ualea  to  a  rock  neare  mr  Rukes  boundes  that  is  in 
tbe  way  with  a  litel  tre  marked  on  the  south  East  sid  the  waye  neare 
the  Rock  from  thenc  Gros  mr  Ruckes  land  as  the  waye  Rones  to  a 
Red  oake  marked  neare  to  a  great  whit  oake  burned  at  the  bottom 
that  stands  neare  about  the  line  be  twixt  nath  Putnam  &  mr.  Ruck 
&  this  hiway  to  be  tow  pole  wid  from  one  end  to  the  other  witnes 
our  bandes  22th  8mo  68 

William  flint 
tbe  mak  of  Riohabd  leaoh.* 

Dec.  1,  1670,  John  Porter,  sr.,  agreed  with  John  and 
Joseph  Hutchinson  that  the  latter  two  have  liberty  to 
set  up  a  saw  mill  on  the  dam,  “  pvided  that  they  dam  not 
upp  the  water  untill  the  first  of  Novemb'  and  that  they 
lett  it  out  on  the  tenth  of  the  second  m**  followinge  that 
by  longer  stoppinge  the  water  the  sd  Porters  meadow  doe 
not  suffer  damage  unless  the  sd  Porter  shall  consent  to 
any  longer  time.  That  soe  longe  as  the  sd  Hutchinsons 
doe  continue  a  mill  on  that  dam  they  doe  consent  and 
agree  to  maintaine  and  preserue  the  sd  dam  and  since  at 
theire  owne  charge,”  etc.f  Lt.  Thomas  Putnam  complained 
that  the  Hutchinsons  allowed  the  highway  at  Beaver  dam 
to  be  unsafe  and  impassable  for  travelei'S  by  reason  of 
the  mill  and  dam;  and,  after  hearing,  March  2G,  1672, 
the  Ipswich  court  ordered  that  the  dam  be  pulled  down, 
so  as  to  make  the  way  passable,  or  else  sufficiently  repair 
it.  In  his  complaint.  Lieutenant  Putnam  declared  that 
as  he  was  riding  over  the  causeway  and  bridge  here  at 
Beaver  dam  the  water  had  so  washed  away  the  gravel  on 
the  causeway  that  his  horse  fell  in  with  his  hind  legs ;  that 
“  Allso  I  haue  no  cart  way  ouer :  the  bridg  is  part  of 
it  Careyed  out  the  Place :  there  is  no  font  way  ouer  but 
by  wadding :  the  Cunstehel  nath  Ingrson  Com  to  my  house 
&  said  he  was  faint  to  put  ofe  his  shoues  &  stockinges  to 

*Records  and  Files  of  the  Quarterly  Courts  of  Essex  County,  toI- 
nme  V,  page  26. 

tRecords  and  Files  of  the  Quarterly  Courts  of  Essex  County,  vol* 
nme  V,  page  27. 
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Com  ouer :  I  was  greatly  depriued  of  my  neborhod ;  I 
am  also  depriued  of  the  benefit  of  my  on  land  where  1 
formerly  lined  hauing  Eight  or  tenn  akers  fenced  in  that 
hath  much  Inglish  gras  for  sheep  &  lames  &  nether  sheep 
nor  lames  Can  pase  in  the  hieway  with  safty  at  beuer 
dam  :  I  was  faint  to  Carey  my  g(^es  to  tonne  on  horse 
bake  that  went  with  mr  grafton  wich  is  a  great  damag  to 
me  to  go  so  often :  &  if  I  should  be  shut  up  wich  I  shall 
if  they  Can  for  ther  Counant  with  John  Porter  senor  is 
from  a  bout  the  first  of  nouember  to  the  tenth  of  apriel : 
to  be  this  long  kept  Prisnor  will  be  the  way  to  Ruene  me 
&  mine  for  euer,  hauing  no  other  way  laid  out  to  my 
farme  but  that:  &  they  that  spoyle  the  way  Is  Joseph 
huchinson  &  John  huchinson  by  stoping  the  water  with 
there  dam  at  there  saw  mill  from  time  to  time  before  the 
mill  went  &  sine,”  etc.* 

William  Nichols  and  John  Nichols,  both  of  Topsfield, 
and  Zachery  Curtis  of  Rowley  (Boxford)  also  complained 
of  **  want  of  the  hiewaye  at  beuer  dam  wich  is  there  waye 
to  salam  to  the  in  Joyeing  godes  ordenences  to  the  mill  & 
to  the  market :  the  bridg  being  part  of  it  Careyed  out  of 
the  Place  the  water  being  Rased  neare  a  foote  aboue  the 
timber  that  is  left :  the  water  being  Rased  in  the  hiewaye 
neare  twelue  fete  together  except  upone  on  banke  wich 
is  a  verey  groat  damag  unto  them  in  there  busines  & 
might  be  a  great  damag  to  there  Cattel  &  there  one  per- 
sones  if  they  should  venter  ouer  wich  they  dare  not  do : 
there  fore  they  humbly  sue  for  relefe  it  being  both  a 
toune  &  Cuntry  hiewaye.”! 

William  Nichols  deposed  that  **  he  was  Riding  to  Mr. 
Endecottes  &  henry  keney  told  him  he  Could  not  get  ouer 
at  beuer  dam  :  but  I  Road  to  se  &  when  1  Came  there  the 
water  was  Rased  so  hie  with  the  dam  stoping  of  it  at  the 
sae  mill :  .  .  .  I  durst  not  Rid  ouer  the  bridg  but  went 
about  by  John  Putnams :  &  sine  I  was  Riding  to  mill 
with  a  grist  &  durst  not  Rid  ouer  but  went  with  my  grist 
by  John  Putnams :  I  haue  Come  to  Carey  to  Salem  with 

*Records  and  Filet  of  the  Quarterly  Courts  of  Essex  County,  toI- 
nme  V,  page  25. 

tRecords  and  Files  of  the  Quarterly  Courts  of  Essex  County,  toI- 
nme  Y,  page  26. 
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my  Cart  the  bridge  at  beuer  dam  is  so  spoyled  that  I  Can 
not  go  oner  with  my  cart :  &  haue  no  other  way  but  that 
exept  1  go  a  great  way  about  where  is  wores  way  for  me 
&;  my  oxen  than  that  was :  the  time  that  I  have  bin  put 
by  at  this  bridg  hath  biue  this  mo.  of  March  71-72.”* 

This  mill  was  probably  removed  down  stream  about 
thirty  rods  at  this  time  or  soon  after. 

Nichols  street  was  called  a  county  road  in  1854 ;  and 
Nichols  street  in  1882. 

Pine  street  was  called  the  highway  in  1718 ;  ye  path  in 
1734 ;  ye  country  road  in  1758  ;  a  road  leading  to  Salem 
in  1785  ;  road  leading  to  Middleton  in  1842  ;  and  Pine 
street  in  1855.  Giles  bridge  on  Pine  street  was  so  called 
in  1718. 

Maple  street  was  called  the  highway  (near  Forest 
street)  in  1709  ;  the  Topsfield  road  (near  the  Square)  in 
1754  ;  a  road  leading  to  Beverly  in  1785 ;  the  county 
road  leading  to  Middleton  in  1858  ;  the  Middleton  road 
in  1866 ;  and  Maple  street  in  the  same  year.  The  bridge 
over  the  brook  near  Vineyard  street  was  built  before 
1763.  Vineyard  street  was  there  as  early  as  1734;  and 
was  so  called  in  1879. 

Forest  street  was  laid  out  in  1675  as  a  way  to  the  Vil¬ 
lage  meeting  house.  It  was  called  ye  highway  laid  out 
from  Beaver  dam  to  ye  meeting  house  in  1705 ;  and  For¬ 
est  street  in  1882. 

Hobart  street  was  so  called  in  1858. 

Holten  street  was  called  the  road  leading  from  the 
Holton  place  to  the  Plains  in  1836  ;  Village  street  in 
1844;  and  Holton  street  in  1872. 

Cherry  street  was  so  called  in  1844. 

Essex  street  was  called  Ropes  street  in  1845. 

Putnam  street  was  called  a  new  street  in  1859 ;  and 
Putnam  street  in  1882. 

The  Burial  Place.  This  is  probably  the  oldest  burial 
place  in  Danvers.  Probably  the  earlier  Porters  and  Put¬ 
nams  were  buried  here.  The  oldest  stones  now  standing 
in  it  are  of  the  family  of  Jonathan  Putnam,  and  bear 
dates  of  1682. 

*Records  and  Files  of  the  Quarterly  Courts  of  Essex  County,  vol¬ 
ume  y,  page  29. 
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Estate  of  John  Porter  Lot.  This  tract  of  land  was  the 
grant  made  to  Rev.  Samuel  Skelton,  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Salem,  by  the  general  court,  July  3,  1632,  being  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  record  of  the  grant  as  a  ‘‘  necke  of  land, 
lyeing  aboute  3  myles  fro  Salem,  cont  aboute  200  ac.,  .  . 
called  by  the  Indeans  Wahquack,  bounded  on  the  south 
vpon  a  little  ryv'  called  by  the  Indeans  Gonamabsqnoon- 
cant ;  vpon  the  north  abutting  on  another  ryver,  called 
by  the  Indeans  Pouomeneuhcant;  &  on  the  east,  on  the 
same  ryv'.”* 

A  caveat  of  the  sale  of  one  neck  of  land  in  Salem,  lying 
between  Crane  river  and  Woolastons  river,  by  Samuel 
Skelton,  for  forty-one  pounds,  to  John  Porter  of  Salem, 
reserving  to  said  Samuel  Skelton  sixty  acres  of  said  neck 
lying  further  west,  is  recorded,  dated  March  8,  1649.f 

John  Porter  died  Sept.  6, 1676,  possessed  of  the  tract, 
which  was  then  appraised  at  four  hundred  pounds.  He 
gave  in  his  will  sixty  acres,  that  had  been  received  of  Mr. 
Skelton’s  daughter,  to  his  son  Israel  Porter  ;  and  the  re¬ 
maining  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  to  his  sons  Joseph, 
Benjamin  and  Israel.  This  neck  remained  undivided 
until  1716,  when  a  division  occurred  according  to  a  plan 
on  file  in  the  office  of  the  probate  court  at  Salem,  which 
plan  is  herewith  reproduced. 

Upon  Crane  river,  at  the  old  Ipswich  road,  was  erected 
a  saw  mill  by  John  Porter  and  Mr.  Endecott  before  1673. 
In  John  Porter’s  will,  proved  in  1676,  his  interest  in  it 
was  devised  to  his  son  Israel  Porter,  who  probably  owned 
it  in  1700. 

Israel  Porter  House.  This  tract  of  land  was  the  three 
hundred  acres  granted  by  the  town  of  Salem  to  Elder 
Samuel  Sharp  Jan.  23,  1636-7  ;  and  was  conveyed  by  him 
to  John  Porter  of  Salem,  yeoman,  for  one  hundred  and 
ten  pounds.  Sept.  12,  1646.^  Mr.  Porter  built  a  house 
thereon,  and  died  Sept.  6,  1676,  having  in  his  will  devised 
the  land  and  buildings  to  his  son  Israel  Porter.  The 
dwelling  house,  barn  and  land  were  then  appraised  at  six 
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house,  with  large  rooms  on  either  side  in  both  stories,  and 
each  of  these  rooms  had  two  windows  in  front.  There 
was  a  window  over  the  front  door,  in  the  upper  hall.  The 
chimney  was  of  immense  size,  and  furnished  large  fire¬ 
places  in  each  of  the  chambei's  and  the  front  rooms  down 
stairs.  The  kitchen  fireplace  was  also  great  There  were 
doors  in  each  end  of  the  house,  and  on  the  eastern  end  a 
small  entry.  Each  gable  contained  a  small  window,  and 
each  room  in  the  main  part  of  the  house  had  one  window 
in  either  end.  The  kitchen  also  had  a  window  at  each  end 
of  the  leanto.  The  walls  of  the  front  and  ends  of  the 
house  were  lined  with  brick  its  full  height. 

The  well  was  located  near  the  northeastern  corner  of 
the  house. 

Nathaniel  Putnam  House.  The  southwestern  portion  of 
this  lot  of  land  was  conveyed  by  Richard  Hutchinson  to 
Nathaniel  Putnam  in  1651.*  The  remainder  of  the  lot  is 
the  hundred  acres  of  land  which  was  granted  by  the  town 
of  Salem  to  flohn  Putnam  of  Salem,  yeoman,  Jan.  20, 
1640-1,  it  being  described  as  “  one  hundred  acres  of  land 
at  the  head  of  Mr.  Skelton’s  ffarme  betweene  it  &  Elias 
Stileman  the  elder  his  ffarme,  if  there  be  an  hundred 
acres  of  it.”  Mr.  Putnam  conveyed  one-half  of  the  lot 
to  bis  son  Nathaniel  Putnam  of  Salem  March  2,  1653-4,f 
and  the  other  half  was  conveyed  to  Nathaniel  by  bis 
brothers  Thomas  and  John  Putnam  of  Salem,  farmers, 
with  their  father’s  consent,  April  17,  1662.^  Nathaniel 
Putnam  built  a  dwelling  house  upon  the  lot,  in  which  he 
lived.  He  died  July  23,  1700,  having  devised  “the  farm 
where  I  now  dwell  ”  to  his  son  Benjamin  Putnam.  Capt. 
Benjamin  Putnam  died  in  1715(?),  having  devised  to  his 
sons  Nathaniel  and  Tarrant  Putnam  “  the  ffarm  I  now 
dwell  upon.”  Tarrant  Putnam  had  the  buildings  and 
land,  and  he  died  in  1732.  The  buildings  and  seventy 
acres  of  laud  were  then  appraised  at  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-five  pounds.  The  northern  part  of  the  house, 
which  was  two  stories  in  height  and  large,  was  assigned 
to  his  widow  Elizabeth  as  a  part  of  her  dower  July  18, 
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1757 ;  and  the  southern  part  to  his  son  Gideon  Putnam. 
Gideon  Putnam  became  the  sole  owner  of  the  house  and 
land  around  it;  and  he  died  May  17,  1811.  The  estate 
then  descended  to  his  son  Judge  Samuel  Putnam,  who 
removed  the  old  house  in  1818. 

The  lot  marked  “  Pease’s  meadow  ”  was  conveyed  by 
John  Pease  to  Richard  Hutchinson  of  Salem,  husband¬ 
man,  who  conveyed  it  to  his  son  Joseph  Hutchinson  of 
Salem,  yeoman,  in  1666.*  Joseph  Hutchinson  owned  it 
in  1700. 

Sarah  Whipple  Houte.  Richard  Hutchinson  of  Salem, 
husbandman,  for  love,  conveyed  to  his  son  John  Hutchin¬ 
son  of  Salem  “  my  now  dwelling  house,”  barn  and  land, 
May  16,  1666.t  John  Hutchinson  was  dead  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1676,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  and  the  estate 
descended  to  his  only  child  Sarah,  who  was  then  only 
three  years  of  age.  She  married  Joseph  Whipple  in  1691 ; 
and  lived  in  this  house.  She  and  her  husband,  for  love, 
conveyed  to  their  son  Joseph  Whipple  of  Salem,  yeoman, 
the  western  half  of  the  house  and  land  on  its  western 
side  Dec.  31,  1726;:]:  and  the  rest  of  the  house,  barn  and 
land  “where  I  now  live”  Dec.  2,  1734.§  Dea.  Joseph 
Whipple  died  in  the  summer  of  1740.  The  house  faced 
the  south,  was  two-storied,  and  then  called  a  small  house. 
His  wife  survived  him,  and  married,  secondly,  Solomon 
Martain  of  Andover.  The  real  estate  was  assigned  to 
their  eldest  son  Matthew  Whipple  April  20,  1762.  The 
house  was  then  described  as  “  an  Old  Houfe  Ellemeed 
Uninhabitable.”  Matthew  Whipple  lived  here,  and  died 
June  26,  1766.  His  widow  Sarah  married,  secondly,  Sam¬ 
uel  Herrick  of  Reading  Oct.  13,  1761.  In  the  appraisal 
of  Mr.  Whipple’s  estate,  the  dwelling  is  called  “  an  old 
house.”  The  title  descended  to  his  son  Matthew  Whip¬ 
ple,  who  died  in  1783.  His  widow  and  administratrix, 
Mercy  Whipple,  conveyed  four-sixths  of  the  house  and 
land  assigned  as  dower  to  her  husband’s  mother  to  James 
Smith  of  Danvers,  yeoman,  Nov.  29,  1785.  ||  The  bouse 
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was  standing  in  1798,* * * §  and  is  said  to  have  been  removed 
about  1808,  when  the  highway  was  straightened.  It 
stood  in  the  course  of  the  new  road,  as  it  now  runs,  about 
two  hundred  feet  westerly  of  the  present  railroad  bridge 
on  Maple  street. 

Benjamin  Porter  Lot.  This  lot  was  probably  the  one 
hundred  acres  gmnted  by  the  town  of  Salem  to  John 
Stratton  of  Salem  March  31,  1638. f  But  he  went  away, 
and  the  grant  was  made  over  to  Daniel  Denison  of  Ipswich, 
esquire,  and  afterwards  conveyed  to  Simon  Bradstreet  of 
Boston,  esquire.  Nov.  27,  1656,  the  selectmen  of  Salem 
laid  it  out  “as  conveniently  as  may  be  for  Serg.  Jn® 
Porter.”!  Sergeant  Porter  had  already  bought  this  land 
of  Mr.  Bradstreet,  but  no  deed  was  passed  until  Feb.  11, 
1679.  § 

The  one  and  a  half  acres  of  meadow  land  on  the  west¬ 
erly  side  of  the  brook  was  conveyed  by  John  Hutchinson 
of  Salem  to  John  Porter,  sr.,  of  Salem,  farmer,  Nov.  30, 
1670.11  It  had  been  a  part  of  the  grantor’s  “  father  Rich¬ 
ard  Huchessons  fence,  that  was  given  to  him  by  the  Towne 
of  Salem.” 

Sergeant  Porter  died  Sept.  6,  1676,  having  devised  the 
entire  lot  to  his  son  Benjamin  Porter,  who  owned  it  in 
1700. 

James  Prince  Home.  This  was  the  eastern  part  of  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  granted  to  William  Pester  by 
the  town  of  Salem  July  16,  1638.  It  belonged  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Trask  of  Salem  Dec.  20,  1655,  when  he  conveyed  it 
to  Robert  Prince  of  Salem.^  Mr.  Prince  built  a  house 
upon  the  lot  and  lived  in  it.  He  died  June  4, 1674, 
having  devised  to  his  sons  James  and  Joseph  Prince  “  all 
my  houses  and  fences  and  land.”  They  were  both  under 
age,  and  the  land  was  to  be  divided  when  they  became  of 
age.  His  widow  Sarah  was  to  “  have  the  hous  and  land 
untille  my  sons  Come  unto  age,”  etc.  Mrs.  Prince  mar- 
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ried,  secondly,  Alexander  Osborne,  an  Irishman,  who 
vainly  attempted  to  hold  the  property  after  the  boys  were 
of  age.  She  was  bedridden,  and  convicted  as  a  witch. 
She  died  in  Boston  jail  May  10,  1692.  The  sons  divided 
the  estate  May  21,  1696,  this  part,  with  the  house  there¬ 
on,  being  assigned  to  James  Prince.*  James  Prince  lived 
here,  being  a  yeoman,  and  died  in  1724,  having  devised 
the  estate  to  his  sons  James  and  David,  both  of  Salem, 
yeomen.  These  brothers  made  a  division  of  the  estate 
April  5,  1727,  and  the  buildings  and  land  around  them 
were  released  to  James  Prince,  f  James  Prince  lived 
here,  and  died  in  1775.  In  his  will  he  devised  the  estate 
to  his  sons  David  and  John.  The  buildings  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  acres  of  land  were  then  appraised  at  eleven 
hundred  pounds.  David  Prince  of  Danvei-s,  cordwainer, 
died  Jan.  28,  1797,  having  in  his  will  devised  his  interest 
in  the  place  to  his  brother  John  Prince  of  Danvers.  John 
Prince  of  Danvers,  yeoman,  conveyed  the  farm  and  build¬ 
ings  to  Nathan  Peirce  of  Salem  Jan.  6,  1800  4  and  thus 
the  old  homestead  went  out  of  the  possession  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  Mr.  Peirce  never  lived  here  probably,  and  died  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  place  in  1812.  He  left  a  will  which  had 
but  two  witnesses,  and  was  therefore  not  allowed  by  the 
court ;  but  as  the  heirs-at-law  requested  in  writing  that  it 
be  allowed  it  was  recorded.  In  it,  this  farm  was  devised 
to  his  son  George  Peirce  of  Salem,  merchant.  June  1, 
1812,  Rebecca  Peirce,  widow  of  the  deceased,  and  Sarah 
Needham,  widow,  Nathan  Peirce,  merchant,  Stephen  Phil¬ 
lips,  merchant,  and  wife  Elizabeth,  and  Samuel  Upton, 
merchant,  and  wife  Rebecca,  in  a  division  of  the  estate, 
released  this  farm  to  George  Prince,  in  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  the  will.§  George  Peirce  died  in  1822, 
probably  never  having  lived  here.  In  his  will,  he  devised 
all  his  estate  to  his  wife  Elizabeth.  She  died  in  March, 
1826,  intestate,  and  the  property  descended  to  her  chil¬ 
dren,  George,  William  Putnam,  Elizabeth  Phillips,  Sarah 
Rebecca  and  Susan  Clark,  all  minors.  Their  guardian, 
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Michael  Shepard  of  Salem,  merchant,  conveyed  the  farm, 
vrith  the  dwelling  house  thereon,  to  Stephen  Phillips  of 
Salem,  merchant,  July  7,  1826.*  Mr.  Phillips  never 
lived  here  probably,  and  conveyed  it  to  Charles  Law¬ 
rence  and  George  W.  Endicott,  both  of  Salem,  mer¬ 
chants,  July  7,  1838. t  These  grantees  conveyed 
three-fourths  of  their  interest  in  the  estate  to  Abby 
P.  Lawrence,  Eliza  C.  Lawrence  and  Mary  N.  Lawrence, 
all  of  Salem,  singlewomen,  Sept  17,  1838  and  the  re¬ 
maining  quarter  to  Abigail  Lawrence  of  Salem,  widow, 
Sept.  7,  1838.§  Charles  Lawrence,  Eliza  C.  Lawrence 
and  Mary  N.  Lawrence,  all  of  Danvers,  Abel  Lawrence, 
Abel  L.  Peirson  and  wife  Harriet,Mary  W.  Lawrence,  Car¬ 
oline  W.  Lawrence,  Elizabeth  C.  Lawrence,  Edward  B. 
Lawrence,  Abel  L.  Pierson,  jr.,  Abby  L.  Peirson  and 
Harriet  L.  Peirson,  all  of  Salem,  Benjamin  Perkins  and 
wife  Jane  L.,  Charles  L.  Perkins,  Benjamin  Perkins,  jr., 
Mary  L.  Perkins,  Jane  L.  Perkins,  jr.,  Francis  B.  Perkins 
and  George  E.  Perkins,  all  of  Roxbury,  conveyed  the 
estate  to  George  Nichols,  jr.,  of  Salem,  tanner,  April  5, 
1853.||  Mr.  Nichols  removed  to  this  farm  and  became  a 
farmer ;  and,  for  eighty-five  hundred  dollars,  conveyed 
the  land  and  buildings  to  Stephen  Driver  of  Salem,  shoe 
manufacturer,  Nov.  18,  1864.^  To  this  date,  the  second 
story  of  the  house  pi*ojected  over  the  first  story  the  cus¬ 
tomary  distance,  and  Mr.  Driver  built  out  the  first  story 
to  make  it  even  with  the  second,  except  for  a  slight  dis¬ 
tance  a  few  inches  were  left  overhanging  at  the  western 
end.  The  rooms  were  not  enlarged,  however,  the  inside 
of  the  wall  not  being  changed.  Mr.  Driver  died  Sept.  16, 
1868,  intestate,  leaving  widow  Susan  P.  Driver  and  chil¬ 
dren  Helen  E.  Brooks,  wife  of  David  Brainard  Brooks, 
and  Stephen  P.  Driver,  all  of  Salem,  Susan  S.  Driver  of 
Danvers,  George  H.  S.  Driver  and  Samuel  Driver,  both 
of  Lynn,  and  William  P.  Fuller  and  Helen  E.  Fuller, 
children  of  a  deceased  daughter  M.  B.  Fuller.  The  farm 
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then  consisted  of  the  house,  etc.,  and  one  hundred  and 
twelve  acres  of  land,  and  was  appraised  at  twelve  thousand 
dollars.  Susan  P.  Driver,  widow,  Stephen  P.  Driver, 
David  Brainard  Brooks  and  wife  Helen  E.  Brooks,  Susan 
S.  Driver,  singlewoman,  and  William  P.  Fuller,  the 
younger,  all  of  Salem,  and  George  H.  S.  Driver  and  Sam¬ 
uel  Driver,  both  of  Lynn,  for  twelve  thousand  and  five 
hundred  dollars,  conveyed  the  estate  to  George  M.  Under¬ 
wood  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  April  28,  1869.*  Mr.  Under¬ 
wood  removed  to  Danvem,  and  conveyed  the  estate  to 
Jacob  E.  Spring  of  Brownfield,  Me.,  Feb.  7,  1872.f  Mr. 
Spring  removed  to  Danvers,  and  mortgaged  the  property 
to  the  Chelsea  Savings  Bank  Feb.  26,  1887.^  The  mort¬ 
gage  was  foreclosed  by  auction  sale  to  Eben  Hutchinson 
of  Chelsea  June  14,  1890  ;§  and  Mr.  Hutchinson  recon¬ 
veyed  the  estate  to  the  bank  June  21,  1890.T[  The  bank 
conveyed  it  to  John  B.  Van  der  Wee  and  John  B.  Bidder, 
both  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  John  GrilSfin  of  Lowell  Aug. 
3,  1891  ;|1  and  John  B.  Van  der  Wee  of  Boston,  John  G. 
Bidder  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  John  Griffin  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  conveyed  it  to  the  St.  John’s  Normal  College  of  Dan¬ 
vers  (a  Massachusetts  corporation)  Oct.  9,  1891.**  The 
corporation  continued  to  own  the  house  until  about  1915, 
when  it  was  sold  to  Daniel  Cahill,  who  removed  it  to 
Maple  street,  where  it  is  still  used  for  its  original  pur¬ 
pose. 

John  Putnam,  sr.,  and  Nathaniel  Ingeisoll  deposed  that 
Lt.  Thomas  Putnam,  sr.,  deceased,  possessed  and  planted 
two  or  three  acres  of  land  at  the  northeast  corner  of  this 
lot  from  1652  to  1662,  and  afterwards  as  long  as  he  lived, 
and  that  now  Joseph  Putnam  is  in  possession  of  it,  and 
Thomas  Putnam  often  said  that  he  had  bought  it  of  Capt. 
William  Trask  and  that  Captain  Trask  said  that  he  bad 
sold  it  to  Thomas  Putnam.  Sworn  to  June  25,  1700.tf 
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Joseph  Prince  House.  This  was  the  western  portion  of 
the  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  acres  granted  by  the  town 
of  Salem  to  William  Pester  July  16,  1638.  It  belonged 
to  William  Trask  of  Salem  Dec.  20,  1655,  when  he  con¬ 
veyed  it  to  Robert  Prince  of  Salem.*  Mr.  Prince  died 
June  4,  1674,  having  devised  the  estate  to  his  sons  James 
and  Joseph.  These  brothers  made  a  division  of  the  estate 
May  21,  1696,  and  this  part  was  assigned  to  Joseph 
Prince,  who  built  a  house  thereon.f  Mr.  Prince  was  a 
yeoman,  and  lived  here.  He  died  in  1744,  and  the  estate 
descended  to  his  son  Timothy  Prince  of  Danvers,  hus¬ 
bandman.  Timothy  Prince  conveyed  the  land  and  build¬ 
ings  to  John  Nichols  of  Danvers,  yeoman,  March  23, 
1761.:|:  Mr.  Nichols  died  in  the  winter  of  1792-3,  having 
in  his  will  devised  the  land  and  buildings  “  where  I  now 
live  ”  to  his  daughter  Eunice,  wife  of  Andrew  Nichols. 
The  one  hundred  and  two  acres  of  land  and  the  buildings 
were  then  appraised  at  six  hundred  and  sixty-one  pounds 
and  ten  shillings.  Eunice  Nichols  of  Danvers,  widow, 
for  one  thousand  dollars,  convoyed  the  house  and  land 
around  it  to  her  son  Abel  Nichols  of  Danvers,  yeoman. 
May  27,  1836.§  Abel  Nichols  died  April  23,  1846,  in¬ 
testate,  leaving  widow  Sally  and  children  Abel  Nichols 
and  Sarah  P.  Page,  wife  of  Charles  Page.  Sally  Nichols 
of  Danvers,  widow,  and  Charles  Page  of  Lawrence,  yeo¬ 
man,  and  wife  Sarah  P.  Page,  for  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars,  released  the  estate  to  Abel  Nichols  of  Danvers, 
artist,*  Jan.  1,  1850  ;||  and  Abel  Nichols  of  Danvers,  now 
cormorant  in  Italy,  artist,  for  fifty-five  hundred  dollars, 
conveyed  the  house,  bam  and  land  to  Susan  S.  Kimball, 
wife  of  Edward  D.  Kimball  of  Salem,  Sept.  25,  1855.^ 
The  house  was  removed  in  1857  by  Mrs.  Kimball. 

Benjamin  Porter  and  Israel  Porter  Lot.  This  was  the 
seventy-five  acres  early  granted  by  the  town  of  Salem  to 
Charles  Gott  of  Salem  ;  and  he  conveyed  it  to  John  Por- 
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ter  of  Salem,  yeoman,  March  4,  1653-4.*  Mr.  Porter 
died  Sept.  6,  1676,  having  devised  it  to  his  son  Benjamin 
Porter  of  Salem,  husbandman,  who  conveyed  one-half  of 
it  to  his  brother  Israel  Porter  Jan.  29,  1676-7. f  The  lot 
belonged  to  Benjamin  Porter  and  Israel  Porter  in  1700. 

Daniel  Rea  Home.  The  town  of  Salem  granted  this 
tract  of  land  to  Daniel  Rea  about  1637.  He  died  in  1662  ; 
and  he  stated  orally  just  before  his  death  that  he  wished 
his  son  Joshua  Rea  to  have  the  improvement  of  the  whole 
farm  “  where  he  lives  ”  until  the  latter's  son  Daniel  shall 
become  of  age,  when  Daniel  shall  have  the  farm,  subject 
to  a  life  estate  of  Joshua  in  one-half  of  it.  Joshua  Rea 
died  in  the  autumn  of  1710 ;  and  his  son  Daniel  Rea  died 
in  the  winter  of  1714-5.  In  his  will  he  gave  to  his  son 
Daniel  land  he  had  given  him  by  deed  of  gift,”  and 
the  rest  of  this  farm  to  his  son  Zerubabel  Rea ;  but 
“  Some  Small  time  before  his  Death  did  Declare  that  his 
mind  was  altered  relating  to  this  farme  and  had  Declared 
his  mind  to  severall  of  his  friends,  but  had  not  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  an  alteration  of  his  will  in  writing  .  .  . 
being  that  farm  he  did  Dwell  upon.”  Therefore  they 
amicably  divided  the  farm,  as  their  father  wished,  March 
8,  1714-54  In  this  division,  Zerubabel  Rea  received  the 
buildings  and  land  around  them.  Zerubabel  Rea  died  in 
the  winter  of  1739-40,  intestate.  In  the  division  of  his 
real  estate,  made  among  his  children  Nov.  3,  1752,  the 
buildings  and  land  around  them  were  assigned  to  his 
daughter  Sarah  Brown.  The  title  is  not  clear  for  some 
years  after  this  time.  Later  in  the  century  the  owner 
was  Edmund  Putnam.  Edmund  Putnam  of  Danvers, 
gentleman,  and  his  wife  Anna  conveyed  to  Israel  Putnam, 
3d,  of  Danvers,  yeoman,  these  buildings  and  land  Jan. 
10,  1800.§  This  was  called  “  the  south  farm.”  Israel 
Putnam  died  in  1820 ;  and  his  son  Elias  Putnam,  yeoman, 
and  wife  Eunice,  and  Nathaniel  Boardman,  cordwainer, 
and  wife  Nancy,  daughter  of  the  deceased,  conveyed  their 
interest  in  the  buildings  and  land  to  their  sister  Polly  Put- 
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nam,  minor,  Jan.  24,  1823.*  Polly  Putnam  married 
Israel  Endicott,  jr.,  mariner ;  and  she  and  her  husband 
conveyed  the  house,  barn  and  land  to  Elias  Putnam  of 
Danvers,  yeoman,  Dec.  25,  1827.f  Hon.  Elias  Putnam 
died  July  8, 1847.  The  “  old  house  ”  and  land  were  then 
appraised  at  sixteen  hundred  dollars.  His  real  estate  was 
divided  Jan.  10,  1850  ;  and  this  part  of  the  land,  with 
the  dwelling  house  and  barn  thereon,  was  released  to  Rev. 
Clarence  Fowler  and  Albert  A.  Fowler,  both  of  Danvers, 
children  of  Emily  Fowler,  deceased,  who  was  daughter 
of  the  deceased.:}:  These  brothers  released  the  property 
to  their  father  Augustus  Fowler  of  Danvers,  farmer.  May 
10,  1866.§  Mr.  Fowler  died  Feb.  12,  1894 ;  and  under  a 
compromise  of  bis  will  this  estate  was  transferred  to  his 
grandchildren,  the  children  of  his  son  Clarence,  namely, 
Mary  Bigelow,  wife  of  P.  Challis  Bartlett,  Emily  Fowler 
and  Albert  Brown  Fowler,  all  of  Danvers.  They  still 
own  “  the  old  mansion  house  ”  and  land. 

Daniel  Andrew  Houses.  The  principal  part  of  that  part 
of  this  lot  lying  easterly  of  the  dashes  was  the  two  hun¬ 
dred  acres  granted  by  the  town  of  Salem  to  Allen  Kenis- 
ton  of  Salem  Feb.  4,  1638-9. ||  He  died  late  in  the 
autumn  of  1648,  having  devised  his  estate  to  his  wife 
Dorothy.  She  married,  secondly,  Philip  Cromwell  of 
Salem,  butcher,  and  they  conveyed  the  farm  to  John  Por¬ 
ter  of  Salem,  yeoman,  Oct.  22,  1653.^  Mr.  Porter  died 
Sept.  6,  1676,  having  devised  this  tract  to  his  daughters 
Mary,  wife  of  Thomas  Gardner,  and  Sarah,  wife  of  Dan¬ 
iel  Andrew  of  Salem,  mason.  Mr.  Gardner  conveyed 
his  wife’s  half  of  it  to  Mr.  Andrew  Dec.  17, 
1677.**  Mr.  Andrew  erected  a  house  upon  the  prem¬ 
ises,  and  died  of  small  pox  Dec.  3,  1702.  In  his 
will  he  had  devised  the  estate  to  his  sons  Daniel 
and  Thomas  Andrew.  Thomas  Andrew,  cooper,  John 
Andrew,  tailor,  and  Samuel  Andrew,  tanner,  all  of 
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Salem,  released  their  interest  in  the  dwelling  house,  barn 
and  land  to  their  brother  Daniel  Andrew  of  Salem,  hus¬ 
bandman,  May  3,  1737.*  The  next  owner  appears  to  be 
Samuel  Andrew.  Samuel  Andrew  of  Danvers,  tailorf  for 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds,  conveyed  the  land 
and  buildings  to  John  Lee  of  Marblehead  March  23, 
1778  ;t  and,for  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds,  Mr. 
Lee  conveyed  the  same  to  John  Shelden  of  Danvers,  hus¬ 
bandman,  April  13,  1784.:|:  Mr.  Shelden,  for  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  nine  pounds,  conveyed  the  land  and  buildings  to 
Zadoc  Wilkins  of  Danvers,  husbandman.  May  28,  1788.§ 
Mr.  Wilkins  died  March  22,  1832 ;  and  his  son  Joel  Wil¬ 
kins  came  into  the  possession  of  the  estate,  and  lived  here. 
He  conveyed  to  his  sister  Betsey  Sears  for  her  life  and  to 
her  daughter  Mary  Ann  Sears,  while  she  remained  un¬ 
married,  the  east  lower  room  and  west  chamber  “  in  my 
house  occupied  by  me,”  etc.,  March  12, 1838  ;||  and  Mrs. 
Sears  released  the  above  interests  to  Mr.  Wilkins,  the 
house  being  “  the  late  house  of  my  father  Zadoc  Wil¬ 
kins,”  May  23,  1851.^  Mr.  Wilkins  removed  the  old 
house,  and  erected  a  new  one  in  its  place  soon  after. 

That  part  of  this  lot  lying  westerly  of  the  dashes  was 
conveyed  by  Daniel  Andrew  to  Peter  Cloyce  of  Salem 
Village,  yeoman,  before  1682.  Mr.  Cloyce  probably 
built  a  house  thereon  in  which  be  lived,  and  from  which 
his  wife  Sarah  was  taken  to  prison  as  a  witch  in  1692. 
She  was  a  sister  of  Rebecca  Nurse.  Mrs.  Cloyce  was 
convicted,  but  escaped  execution.  For  eighty  pounds, 
Mr.  Cloyce  conveyed  this  house  and  land  to  Mr.  Andrew 
Oct.  23,  1693.**  Mr.  Andrew  died  possessed  of  the  same 
Dec.  3,  1702,  having  devised  the  estate  to  his  daughter 
Sarah  Andrew.  She  married  Francis  Dodge,  yeoman. 
The  house  was  gone  before  1737,  apparently. 

Jonathan  Putnam  House.  That  part  of  this  lot  lying 
easterly  of  the  northeasterly  dashes  was  probably  the 
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thirty  acres  of  land  granted  by  the  town  of  Salem  to  the 
widow  Scarlett  about  1636.  It  came  into  the  hands  of 
Thomas  Rix  of  Salem,  barber,  who  conveyed  it  to  John 
Putnam,  jr.,  of  Salem  Jan.  34,  1660.* 

That  part  of  the  lot  lying  between  the  dashes  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  eighty  acres  of  land  which  was  granted  by  the 
town  of  Salem  to  Richard  Waterman  in  1637.  He  “  de¬ 
serted  it,”  and  the  town  granted  it  to  Lieutenant  Daven¬ 
port  and  Thomas  Lathrop  Nov.  29,  1642.f  Nathaniel 
Putnam  of  Salem,  yeoman,  conveyed  to  John  Putnam, 
sr.,  of  Salem,  yeoman,  his  interest  in  the  Waterman  grant 
Feb.  19,  1682-3.t 

That  part  of  the  lot  lying  westerly  of  the  westerly 
dashes  was  granted  by  the  town  of  Salem  to  Ralph  Fogg 
of  Salem  very  early  ;  and  he  conveyed  it  to  John  Putnam 
April  14,  1652. § 

For  love,  John  Putnam  conveyed  the  entire  lot  to  his 
son  Jonathan  Putnam  Jan.  23,  1690 ;||  and  Jonathan  Put¬ 
nam  probably  built  a  house  thereon.  He  conveyed  to 
James  Bound  of  Salem,  tailor,  three-quarters  of  an  acre 
of  his  lot  on  the  highway  Feb.  15,  1715-6;^  and  to  his 
son  Jonathan  Putnam,  jr.,  of  Salem,  husbandman,  the 
dwelling  house  “  the  grantee  now  dwells  in  ”  and  one- 
third  of  the  farm  the  grantor  then  lived  upon  June  10, 
1718.**  Apparently  the  son  Jonathan  sold  his  house  to 
Mr.  Bound,  who  removed  it  to  his  lot,  and  Mr.  Putnam 
erected  a  new  house  on  his  own  lot.  Mr.  Bound  recon¬ 
veyed  to  Mr.  Putnam  his  land  with  the  dwelling  house 
thereon,  for  seventy  pounds,"Jan.  29,  1725-6  ;f  f  and  Mr. 
Putnam  died  Jan.  17,  1732,  possessed  of  the  two  houses 
and  farm.  In  the  division  of  his  real  estate,  Oct.  12, 
1741,  there  was  assigned  to  his  son  David  Putnam  apiece 
of  land  with  an  old  dwelling  house  standing  thereon 
called  Bound’s  house,”  the  house  and  barn  being  valued 
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at  twenty-five  pounds  and  the  fifty-five  acres  of  land  at 
seven  pounds.  The  old  house  probably  existed  only  a 
short  time  longer. 

James  Putnam  House.  That  part  of  this  lot  of  land 
lying  northerly  of  the  dashes  was  a  part  of  the  grant 
made  by  the  town  of  Salem  to  Lt.  Richard  Davenport 
Nov.  26,  1638  ;*  and  Captain  Davenport  conveyed  the 
entire  grant  to  John  Putnam,  sr.,  Richard  Huchinson  and 
Daniel  Ray  of  Salem  and  Mr.  John  Hathorne  of  Lynn 
Oct.  31,  1661.1  Apparently,  the  house  upon  the  Daven¬ 
port  farm  was  situated  on  this  portion  of  it,  and  was  oc- 
cnpied  for  two  years  about  1647  by  Thomas  Hobbs,  who 
hired  a  part  of  the  farm.  The  house  was  probably  the 
home  of  the  original  John  Putnam  from  that  time  until 
his  death. 

That  part  of  the  lot  lying  southerly  of  the  dashes  was 
granted  to  Ralph  Fogg  of  Salem  very  early  ;  and  he  con¬ 
veyed  it  to  John  Putnam  April  14,  1652.:};  In  this  deed, 
the  land  is  located  as  “  betweene  old  father  Putnam’s 
farm  &  Daniel  Raies.” 

John  Putnam  died  Dec.  30,  1662,  possessed  of  the  en¬ 
tire  lot.  The  estate  descended  to  his  son  Capt  John 
Putnam  of  Salem,  who,  for  love,  conveyed  the  house  and 
land  to  his  son  Lt.  James  Putnam  of  Salem,  husbandman, 
Jan.  25,  1690.§  Lieutenant  Putnam  conveyed  the  estate 
to  his  son  Jethro  Putnam  of  Salem,  yeoman,  Jan.  5, 
1721-2.1  Jethro  Putnam  probably  removed  the  old 
house. 

The  road  from  this  house  out  to  Beaver  dam  (a  part  of 
which  is  now  Spring  street)  was  a  private  way  and  so 
called  ever  since  as  late  as  1869. 

Benjamin  Putnam  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  was  a  portion 
of  the  grant  of  the  town  of  Salem  to  Lt.  Richard  Daven¬ 
port  Nov.  26,  1638  ;*  and  Captain  Davenport  conveyed 
the  whole  of  his  grant  to  John  Putnam,  sr.,  Richard 
Huchesson  and  Daniel  Ray  of  Salem  and  Mr.  John 
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Hathorne  of  Lynn  Oct.  31,  1661.*  Mr.  Putnam,  the 
elder,  of  Salem,  yeoman,  conveyed  this  part  of  the  farm 
to  his  son  Nathaniel  Putnam  of  Salem  March  2,  1663-4  ;t 
and  Richard  Huchenson  of  Salem,  yeoman,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth  to  Nathan¬ 
iel  Putnam  of  Salem,  yeoman,  conveyed  to  Elizabeth  and 
her  husband  the  grantor’s  fourth  part  of  the  Davenport 
farm  Aug.  10,  1656.J  Nathaniel  Putnam,  for  love,  con¬ 
veyed  it  to  his  son  Benjamin  Putnam  of  Salem  Dec.  8, 
1695.§  Benjamin  Putnam  owned  the  lot  in  1700. 

Joteph  Pvtnam  Lot.  This  lot  was  a  part  of  the  Daven¬ 
port  farm,  and  it  belonged  to  Jonathan  Putnam  in  1662 
and  to  Joseph  Putnam  in  1693  and  1700. 

The  northerly  end  of  it  was  meadow  land,  and  known 
as  Peter’s  meadow.  The  northern  lot  belonged  to  Ralph 
Fogg;  and  John  Putnam,  sr.,  of  Salem,  conveyed  the 
northerly  half  of  it  to  his  son  Jonathan  Putnam  Jan.  23, 
1690-1.|1  John  Bullock  of  Salem,  innkeeper,  conveyed 
ten  acres  on  the  northerly  part  of  Peter’s  meadow  to  Mr. 
Samuel  Parris,  minister,  Jonathan  Putnam,  husbandman, 
and  John  Putnam,  3d,  husbandman,  all  of  Salem,  “  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  Est  &  on  the  north  w^^  the  upland  &  on  the 
weft  w”*  the  meadow  of  Joseph  Putnam  &  on  the  South 
w***  the  meadow  of  Henry  Browne  &  the  meadow  of  Joseph 
Putnam,”  Aug.  13,  1693.^  John  Putnam,  sr.,  of  Salem 
and  wife  Elizabeth,  for  love,  conveyed  to  his  son  John 
Putnam,  jr.,  ten  acres  in  this  meadow  next  to  the  meadow 
of  James  Prince  Dec.  26, 1696.** 

John  PiUnam  House.  This  lot  of  land  was  a  portion  of 
the  grant  of  the  town  of  Salem  to  Lt.  Richard  Davenport 
Nov.  26, 1638;f  f  and  it  became  the  estate  of  Capt.  Thomas 
Lathrop  of  Salem.  Captain  Lathrop  removed  to  Beverly, 
and  was  ambushed  and  massacred  by  the  Indians,  with  his 
military  company,  “  The  Flower  of  Essex,”  at  South 
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Deerfield,  Sept.  18,  1675.  He  died,  childless,  and  his 
only  heir  was  his  sister  Ellen,  wife  of  Ezekiel  Cheever  of 
Boston,  schoolmaster.  By  the  general  court,  the  real  es¬ 
tate  of  the  deceased  was  assigned  to  Captain  Lathrop’s 
widow  Bethiah  for  her  life,  and  at  her  death  to  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Cheever,  May  19,  1680.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cheever,  by 
their  attorney  Thomas  Cheever  of  Malden,  gentleman, 
conveyed  this  lot,  being  one-third  of  Davenport’s  farm, 
except  the  meadows  on  the  western  side,  to  Lt.  John  Put¬ 
nam  of  Salem  Nov.  29,  1682.*  Mr.  Putnam  built  upon 
the  lot  a  house  for  his  son  John  Putnam  before  1694, 
when  the  son  was  living  there ;  and  conveyed  to  him  the 
house,  barn  and  land,  for  love,  Dec.  26, 1695.f  The  house 
was  destroyed  by  fire  April  1,  1709. 

On  the  western  side  of  this  lot  along  the  brook  were 
gitints  of  meadow  land.  That  one  furtherest  south  was  a 
grant  of  ten  acres  to  Gov.  John  Endecott  made  by  the 
town  of  Salem  July  18,  1637.  J 

Benjamin  Porter  Lot.  That  portion  of  this  lot  lying 
westerly  of  the  dashes  was  the  southern  part  of  the  tract 
of  land  which  was  granted  by  the  town  of  Salem  to  Mr. 
Townsend  Bishop  of  Salem,  gentleman,  Feb.  26,  1638-9.§ 
It  was  the  property  of  William  Haynes  and  Richard 
Haynes  of  Salem,  husbandmen,  in  1648.  They  sold  one- 
third  of  it  to  Abraham  Page  of  Boston,  tailor.  Mr.  Page 
sold  it  to  Simon  Bradstreet  of  Andover,  gentleman ;  and, 
for  fifteen  pounds,  Mr.  Bradstreet  conveyed  it,  with  the 
house  thereon,  to  John  Porter,  sr.,  of  Salem,  yeoman, 
June  29,  1648.1  On  the  same  day,  for  thirty  pounds, 
Mr.  Porter  bought  the  remaining  two-thirds  of 
William  Haynes  and  Richard  Haynes.^ 

That  part  of  the  lot  lying  easterly  of  the  dashes  was 
the  two  hundred  acres  of  **  feeding  ground  ”  known  as 
Blind  hole  since  1660  at  least,  granted  by  the  town  of 
Salem  to  Serg.  John  Porter,  for  “  pasture  for  his  Cattell,” 
Sept.  30,  1647.** 
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Mr.  Porter  died  possessed  of  both  tracts  Sept.  6,  1676, 
having  devised  them  in  his  will  to  his  son  Benjamin  Por¬ 
ter,  who  owned  them  in  1700. 

At  the  northwesterly  part  of  this  tract  of  land  is  five 
acres  of  upland  and  three  acres  of  meadow  which  was 
originally  included  in  this  grant  of  Mr.  Bishop.  These 
eight  acres  came  into  the  hands  of  William  Nichols  of 
Topsfield  before  Feb.  4,  1667,  when  he  conveyed  the 
same  to  John  Porter,  sr.,  of  Salem,  yeoman,  who  then 
owned  the  Bishop  farm.* 

At  the  southeasterly  corner  of  this  lot  (easterly  of  the 
dashes)  were  the  Putnam,  Rea  and  Cromwell  meadows, 
in  Blind  Hole  meadow.  At  the  southern  end,  running 
from  the  Bishop  farm  to  the  Downing  grant,  was  the 
meadow  of  Thomas  Putnam  of  Salem,  from  1685  to  1702. 
Next  northerly  was  that  of  Jonathan  Putnam,  from  1685 
to  1702. 

Daniel  Andrew  and  Sarah  Andrew  Lot.  This  tract  of 
eighty  acres  of  land  was  early  called  Smith’s  farm,  and 
was  probably  the  eighty  acres  granted  to  Thomas  Smith 
by  the  town  of  Salem  May  15,  1639.  It  belonged  to 
John  Porter  in  1673,  and  he  died  possessed  of  it  Sept.  6, 
1676,  having  devised  it  to  his  daughter  Mary,  wife  of 
Thomas  Gardner,  and  Sarah,  wife  of  Daniel  Andrew.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Andrew  conveyed  their  interest  in  it  to  their 
brother-in-law  Daniel  Andrew  Dec.  17,  1677.t 

Joeeph  Porter  Houte.  This  tract  of  land  was  the  five 
hundred  acres  of  land  granted  to  Emanuel  Downing  of 
Salem  by  the  town  of  Salem  July  16,  1638.  Mr.  Down¬ 
ing  conveyed  it  to  John  Porter  of  Salem,  yeoman,  April 
15,  1650  and  Sergeant  Porter  conveyed  it,  Jan.  2, 1664, 
to  his  son  Joseph  Porter,  as  a  part  of  his  portion  upon 
the  latter’s  marriage  with  Anna,  daughter  of  Maj.  William 
Hathorne.§  Joseph  Porter  erected  a  house  thereon,  in 
which  he  lived  (the  northern  house  shown  on  the  map). 
Porter  died  in  1714,  having  in  his  will  devised  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  his  homestead  to  his  son  Joseph  Porter,  who 

*£8sex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  8,  leaf  36. 

tEssex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  8,  leaf  119. 

lEssex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  4,  leaf  161. 

§Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  3,  leaf  139. 
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had  died  in  1713,  leaving  widow  Mary  and  children,  Jo¬ 
seph,  Priscilla  and  Mary,  who  died  soon  after  her  father. 
The  widow  married  George  Bixby  Aug.  6,  1718;  and 
they  continued  to  live  upon  the  farm.  The  son  Joseph 
died  Feb.  — ,  1747,  owning  the  place,  and  leaving  widow 
Mary,  who  married,  secondly,  Joseph  Perkins  of  Malden, 
and  the  only  child  that  survived  him  was  Joseph  Porter. 
This  Joseph  Porter  died  Feb.  12, 1805,  having  devised 
the  estate  in  his  will  to  his  sons  Joseph  and  Jonathan. 
The  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  acres  of  land  and  build¬ 
ings  were  then  appraised  at  seven  thousand  dollars.  Maj. 
Jonathan  Porter  died  soon  after  his  father,  and  his  broth¬ 
er  and  sister  were  his  heirs.  The  other  children  of  their 
father  were  Polly,  wife  of  Capt.  Dudley  Bradstreet  of 
Topsfield,  Sarah,  wife  of  Daniel  Putnam,  Elizabeth, 
Phebe,  wife  of  Cornelius  Gould,  Lydia,  wife  of  Nathaniel 
Gould,  and  Ruth,  wife  of  Joseph  Gould.  Joseph  Porter 
of  Danvers,  yeoman,  conveyed  his  interest  in  the  place  to 
his  brother-in-law  Captain  Bradstreet  of  Topsfield,  yeoman, 
April  13,  1810  ;•  and  Cornelius  Gould  of  Boxford,  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  wife  Phebe,  and  Joseph  Gould  of  Topsfield, 
yeoman,  and  wife  Ruth  released  their  interest  in  the  place 
on  the  same  day  to  Captain  Bradstreet.!  Sarah  Putnam 
of  Newbury,  Vt.,  widow,  released  her  interest  to  him  April 
26,  1810  and  Nathaniel  Gould  of  Middleton,  yeoman, 
as  guardian  of  Betsey  Porter  Gould  and  Henry  Lawrence 
Gould,  minor  children  of  his  wife  Lydia,  released  their 
interest  to  Captain  Bradstreet  Jan.  30, 1811.!  Captain 
Bradstreet  removed  to  this  farm,  and  lived  here  until  his 
death  April  23,  1833.  In  his  will  he  devised  the  estate 
to  his  son  John  Bradstreet  of  Danvers,  yeoman.  John 
Bradstreet  lived  here,  and  died  Feb.  22,  1869,  having  de¬ 
vised  the  estate  to  his  son  Harrison  P.  Bradstreet  of  Dan¬ 
vers,  yeoman.  Mr.  Bradstreet  conveyed  the  property,  for 
eleven  thousand  and  nine  hundred  dollars,  to  Elizabeth 
Lawton  Ellis,  wife  of  George  Ellis  of  Bridgewater,  Oct. 
21,  1869.§  Mrs.  Ellis  mortgaged  the  place  to  William 

*Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  191,  leaf  24. 
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B,  Morgan  of  Wenham  and  Calvin  Putnam  of  Danvers 
March  25,  1871  ;*  and  the  mortgage  was  foreclosed  by 
public  sale  to  Calvin  Putnam  of  Danvers,  for  nine  thou¬ 
sand  and  three  hundred  dollars,  April  5,  1872.f  Mr. 
Putnam  died  Nov.  14,  1904 ;  and  Charles  P.  Searle  of 
Boston,  the  executor  of  Mr.  Putnam’s  will,  for  eight 
thousand  dollars,  conveyed  the  farm  and  buildings  to 
Daniel  J.  Connors  of  Danvers  Dec.  26,  1906.:{:  Mr.  Con¬ 
nors  now  owns  and  resides  upon  the  place. 

The  original  house  is  still  standing  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  and  apparently  able  to  weather  the  storms  of  several 
centuries  more.  It  is  fifty  feet  in  length  and  twenty-odd 
feet  in  width,  two  stories  in  height  and  faces  the  south. 
The  chimney  is  large,  and  the  rooms  on  both  floors  are 
twenty  feet  square.  The  original  bam  is  now  adjoining 
the  house,  and  its  frame  is  like  that  of  the  house.  The 
posts  and  beams  are  hewn  of  white  oak  and  are  a  foot 
square. 

About  fifty  rods  northeasterly  from  the  house  is  the 
family  burial  place,  near  a  swamp.  Some  half  a  dozen 
graves  are  there,  marked  with  as  many  field  rocks.  Some 
of  them  lie  in  the  ground  and  the  others  lie  upon  the 
surface.  They  are  surrounded  or  overgrown  with  briars 
and  bushes,  and  during  the  past  winter  apparently  wood 
has  been  sledded  from  the  swamp  by  or  over  the  graves. 
Two  of  the  stones,  lying  loosely  upon  the  ground,  are 
each  about  two  feet  in  length  and  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  and  thin  at  the  edges.  Probably  they  were  orig¬ 
inally  set  upright  in  the  ground.  They  seem  to  be  of  trap 
rock,  and  cleft  from  a  large  round  boulder  or  ledge.  One 
side  is  even  and  flat  and  the  other  side  is  convex.  On  one 
of  them  are  inscribed  the  letters  A.  P.”  and  above  them 
is  at  least  a  figui'e  “  2  ”.  The  only  early  member  of  the 
family  that  lived  on  the  farm  whose  initials  these  would 
be  is  the  wife  of  Joseph  Porter,  the  original  occupant  of 
the  farm.  She  was  Anna,  daughter  of  Maj.  William 
Hatborne.  It  is  not  known  when  she  died,  but  she  was 
not  alive  when  Mr.  Porter  made  his  will  in  1718,  and  it 

*Essez  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  826,  leaf  214. 
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may  be  that  the  figure  “  2  ”  on  this  stone  is  a  part  of  the 
date  “  1712  Passing  over  or  near  these  stones  no  one 
would  ever  suspect  that  this  was  a  sacred  place,  and  that 
here  have  reposed  for  more  than  two  centuries  the  remains 
of  a  daughter  of  Major  Hathorne.  Standing  at  the  spot, 
these  lines  of  Whittier  are  bound  to  be  remembered : — 

The  dreariest  spot  in  all  the  land 
To  death  they  set  apart; 

With  scanty  grace  from  nature’s  hand. 

And  none  from  that  of  art. 

Upon  the  marriage  of  his  son  Samuel  Porter,  in  1696, 
apparently  Joseph  Porter  built  for  him  the  house  on  the 
southern  part  of  the  homestead  as  shown  on  the  plan,  and 
also  gave  into  his  possession  a  large  tract  of  land  around 
it.  Joseph  Porter  died  Dec.  12,  1714,  having  devised  in 
bis  will  to  his  son  Samuel  “  ye  land  which  he  now  lives 
upon  and  hath  improved,  together  with  the  dwelling  house 
or  housing  standing  on  said  land  where  he  how  dwells, 
together  with  an  hundred  acres  of  land  adjoining  to  ye 
land  he  now  lives  upon,  it  being  ye  southerly  part  of  my 
farm.”  Samuel  Porter,  sr.,  of  Salem,  yeoman,  for  love, 
conveyed  to  his  sons  Eleazer  Porter  and  Samuel  Porter, 
both  of  Salem,  one-half  of  the  house  and  land  “  that  I 
now  dwell  upon,”  Nov.  10,  1722;*  and  Samuel  Porter, 
jr.,  released  his  interest  in  the  same  property  to  his  brother 
Eleazer  Porter  Aug.  20,  1737.t  (Their  father  apparent¬ 
ly  built  a  new  bouse  about  fifty  rods  southerly  of  the  old 
one,  and  lived  in  it,  Sept.  8,  1737,  when  he  conveyed  it 
and  that  part  of  the  lot  to  bis  son  Samuel  Porter,  jr.,  hus- 
bandman.:^  Samuel  Porter,  jr.,  released  his  interest  in  that 
house  and  barn  and  land  “  which  I  now  live  upon,”  to  his 
brother  Eleazer  Porter  of  Salem,  husbandman.  May  8, 
173  8§).  Samuel  Porter,  the  father,  of  Salem,  yeoman, 
for  love,  conveyed  to  his  son  Eleazer  Porter  of  Salem, 
husbandman,  the  old  house  and  that  part  of  the  lot  grantee 
now  dwells  upon,”  June  8, 1738.||  Eleazer  Porter  died 

*E8sex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  48,  leaf  90. 
tEssex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  77,  leaf  20. 
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in  the  autumn  of  1756;  and  in  the  division  of  the  real 
estate, *May  12,  1760,  the  old  house  was  assigned  to  his 
son  Samuel  Porter.  Samuel  Porter  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  and  became  a  lawyer  in  Ipswich.  Tbs  house  was 
burned  before  April  28, 1769,  when  Mr.  Porter  conveyed 
its  site,  it  being  the  land  where  his  late  dwelling  houfe 
ftood  that  was  burnt  down  with  fire,”  to  his  brother-in- 
law  Tarrant  Putnam  of  Danvers,  yeoman.* 

Comelitu  Baker  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  belonged  to  Cor¬ 
nelius  Baker  in  1700. 

*Es8ex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  150,  leaf  61. 
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To  his  Excellency  Sir  William  Phips  and  the  Honoura¬ 
ble  the  Council  and  Representatives  of  the  Province  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England  now  convened  in 
a  Generali  Court  Sitting  at  the  Town  house  in  Boston. 

The  humble  Peticion  of  Eleazer  Ingolls  and  Richard 
Skinner,  late  Constables  in  the  Towne  of  Marble-head. 

Humbly  Sheweth 

That  in  the  year  1690  your  Peticioners  were  chosen 
Constables  with  Philip  Brumblecombe  since  deceased  for 
the  Towne  of  Marblehead  aforesaid  in  the  Province  afore¬ 
said  in  which  the  Tax  upon  said  Towne  amounted  to  220 
pounds  being  proportioned  to  Ten  Single  Countrey  Rates 
Whereupon  was  directed  to  each  Constable  one  distinct 
and  Several  Bill  of  Assessment  for  <£73-06-08  Assessed 
by  the  Select  men  of  the  Said  Towne  for  every  Division, 
Each  Assessment  belonging  to  the  Division  of  your  Peti¬ 
cioners  is  collected  and  gathered  by  your  Peticioners  and 
they  are  ready  to  Account  with  Mr.  Treasurer  of  the 
Province  and  to  ballance  the  Account  for  the  same  But 

May  it  please  Your  Excellency  and  this  honoured 
Councel  and  Assembly  the  said  Brimblecombe  did  in  his 
life  time  receive  and  gather  a  good  Part  of  his  Said  As¬ 
sessment  for  his  Division  and  paid  into  the  Treasury  the 
first  payment,  and  Some  Short  time  after  deceased  where¬ 
by  the  Bill  of  Assessment  for  his  Division  could  not  be 
fully  by  him  collected,  although  some  further  considera¬ 
ble  part  of  the  same  he  did  not  collect  and  receive  before 
the  day  of  his  Death  the  rest  remaining  yet  uncollected 
The  Inhabitants  of  the  said  Town  not  knowing  how  to 
Effect  the  Same  until  the  late  Law  made  by  this  Hon- 
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cured  Court  afforded  some  Direction  which  was  Attended 
by  the  Select  men  of  Said  Towne  who  did  appoint  David 
Fumes  of  the  said  Towne  who  married  the  Widdow  of 
the  said  Brimblecombe  and  did  authorize  him  to  collect 
and  Satisfy  the  said  Bill  of  Assessment  unto  the  Treas¬ 
urer  of  this  Province  as  by  an  Order  under  their  hands 
may  fully  appear  and  the  said  David  Fumes  is  actually 
in  prosecution  of  the  said  Order  and  hath  received  in  part 
of  the  said  Assessment  Yet  notwithstanding  Mr.  Treas¬ 
urer  hath  Ordered  Execucion  to  be  issued  forth  to  the 
Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Essex  for  the  Attaching  of  your 
Peticioners  for  the  same  Dividend  which  your  Peticioners 
humbly  conceive  they  have  not  any  Obligacon  in  Law 
Reason  or  Equity  to  Answer  and  Your  Peticioners  have 
prevailed  with  the  said  Sheriff  for  a  few  days  to  desist 
Execucion  of  said  Warrant  which  if  not  obstructed  will 
prove  exceeding  prejudicial!  to  your  Peticioners  if  not 
their  utter  Ruine. 

Therefore  Your  Peticioners  humbly  and  earnestly  im¬ 
plore  the  favour  of  this  great  and  Honorable  Court  to 
take  the  premises  into  their  Serious  and  Juditious  Con¬ 
sideration,  to  Order  that  upon  our  Accounting  with  Mr, 
Treasurer  for  each  of  our  Particular  Dividends,  we  may 
be  discharged  from  the  said  Execution  and  that  the  said 
David  Fumes  may  (as  in  Equity  he  ought)  to  Answer  for 
and  account  with  Mr.  Treasurer  for  Brimblecombes  Divi¬ 
dend  And  Your  Peticioners  and  their  familys  shall  As  in 
duty  bound  continually  pray  for  the 

Prosperity  of  this  Government  etc. 

Eleazer  Ingolls 

[In  margin]  In  Answer  to  the  within  written  peti¬ 
tion  of  the  Marblehead  Constables  it  is  thought  meet 
that  these  Two  Constables  who  have  Collected  their  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  Rates,  upon  their  accounting  with  and 
paying  the  Treasurer  their  respective  Sums,  that  they  be 
discharged,  and  that  David  Fumes  who  married  The 
within  mentioned  Phillip  Brimblecombes  widow,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  Selectmen  to  gather  in  the  said  Arrears, 
may  be  hereby  Impowered  and  required  perfect  the  Col¬ 
lection  of  said  Brimblecombes  Lists,  and  pay  and  make 
up  accounts  with  the  Treasurer,  and  that  three  moneths 
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time  be  allowed  him  for  the  same,  he  being  Sworn  to  the 
faithfull  discharge  thereof. 

February  17th  1692/3  :  Read  orderly  and  voted  passed 
in  the  Affirmative  in  this  House  of  Representatives  and 
sent  into  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  Councill  for 
Consideration. 

Nehemiah  Jewet 

Speaker 

Mass.  Archives,  vol.  100,  p.  4^^. 

To  His  Excellency  Sir  William  Phips  Knight,  Gover- 
nour  of  the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts,  and  Captain 
Generali  of  their  Majestys  subjects  in  the  said  Province 
and  his  honourable  Councill  now  sitting  in  Boston  the 
humble  Address  of  the  Principall  Inhabitants  of  the 
Towne  of  Marble-head  in  behalfe  of  the  Towne  Most 
humbly  Sheweth 

Whereas  our  selves,  since  the  unhappy  war  betwixt  the 
heathen,  French,  and  this  Land  have  bin  att  a  very  con- 
sederable  charge  by  the  advanceing  of  the  summe  of 
eighty  pounds  or  more,  for  erecting,  keeping  and  main- 
taineing  Fortifications  upon  the  Sea  in  purchasing,  tim¬ 
ber,  plank,  iron  worke,  carriages  for  great  guns,  powder 
and  ball  suitable  thereto,  and  gunners  yearly  salary  for 
inspecting  the  same,  for  defence  of  their  Majesties  sub¬ 
jects  here,  in  all  which  charge  we  have  had  no  releef  out 
of  any  publick  stock,  saving  our  proportionable  part  in 
two  single  Countrey  Rates,  amounting  to  the  summe  of 
twenty  nine  pounds  some  years  since,  and  Finding  an 
extream  need  of  a  Stock  for  the  necessaty  upholding  and 
maintaining  the  same,  being  disabled  by  our  owne  poverty 
from  making  any  further  progress  in  the  same.  We  are 
necessitated  to  make  our  application  to  your  Honours, 
humbly  requesting  your  assistance  in  the  said  affair,  that 
you  would  be  pleased  to  order  our  reembursement  with 
such  moneys  as  have  bin  advanced,  and  that  for  the  fvture, 
as  we  understand  in  other  Frontier  Land  att  least,  if  not 
Sea  port  places,  the  present  fortifications  amongst  us  may 
be  furnished  with  suitable  powder  and  ball,  and  the  whole 
upheld  and  maintained  on  the  Publick  charge,  for  the 
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Security  etc.  of  their  Majestyes  subjects  here,  so  of  them 
elsewhere,  and  we  shall  ever  pray  as  in  duty  bound  etc. 

Dated  att  Marblehead  this  13th  of  November  1693. 
Ambrose  Gale  Senior  Robert  Bartlett 

John  Brintnall  William  Beale 

John  Browne  James  Smith 

John  Legg  George  Jackson 

Nathaniell  Norden  Eleazar  Ingolls 

James  Dennes  Richard  Trevet. 

Man.  Archives,  vol.  70,  p.  201. 

Upon  reading  the  Petition  of  sundry  of  the  Inhab¬ 
itants  of  Marble-head  on  behalf  of  said  Town,  Praying 
that  they  may  be  eased  of  the  duty  of  Tunnage  for  their 
Fishing  Shallops  and  that  they  may  onely  be  considered 
and  taken  in  as  other  ratable  Estate  Voted  That  all  open 
Fishing  Boats  be  abated  of  the  said  duty  of  Tunage  and 
that  they  pay  onely  to  the  Publick  as  other  ratable  Estate, 
according  to  the  valuation  set  by  the  Act  or  Acts  of  this 
Court  for  the  granting  of  Publick  Taxes  and  no  other¬ 
wise. 

November  2d,  1694,  Past  in  the  affirmative  by  the 
house  of  Representatives  &  sent  up  to  his  Excellency  and 
Council  for  Consent 

Nehemiah  Jewet 

Speaker 

November  3d  1694  Voted  in  concurrence  with  the 
Representatives  in  Council 

Isaac  Addington  Secretary 
Mass.  Archives,  vol.  61,  p.  549. 

(To  he  continued.') 
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THE  BOSTON  AND  LOWELL  RAILROAD, 
THE  NASHUA  AND  LOWELL  RAILROAD, 

—  AND  — 

THE  SALEM  AND  LOWELL  RAILROAD. 


BY  FRANCIS  B.  C.  BRADLEE. 


(  Continued  from  Volume  LI  V,  page  224-') 

After  due  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  creature  com¬ 
forts,  several  gentlemen  spoke,  and  much  was  said  that 
was  both  interesting  and  important,  to  a  degree  beyond 
the  tiackneyed  meaning  of  that  phrase,  although  no  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  exhibit  the  flowers  of  rhetoric.  Hon. 
S.  C.  Phillips  presided,  as  President  of  the  corporation, 
and  read  a  letter  from  N.  Silsbee,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  our 
city,  ending  with  the  following  toast : — 

“  Success  to  this,  and  all  honorable  undertakings  which 
tend  to  draw  more  closely  together  the  fair  towns  and 
cities  of  New  England.” 

Mr.  Burnap,  of  Lowell,  made  an  interesting  address, 
and  Mr.  Norcross,  of  Lowell  (the  “  lumber-king  ”),  hit 
the  audience  “  between  wind  and  water  ”  with  a  highly 
valuable  array  of  facts. 

Mr.  Phillips  spoke  in  very  strong  terms  of  the  liberal 
and  public  spirited  manner  in  which  the  inhabitants  of 
North  Reading  had  gone  into  this  enterprise.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Knowles,  of  Lowell,  referring  to  the  importance  of  the 
fare  to  the  success  of  raili'oads,  and  to  the  cheers  which 
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had  been  given  at  North  Reading  in  honor  of  the  ladies 
of  that  place,  proposed  three  cheers  for  the  ladies  of 
Salem,  which  were  accordingly  given,  “  with  a  will,”  as 
the  sailors  say.  Rev.  Mr.  Lamson  responded  to  the 
complimentary  remarks  in  reference  to  North  Reading, 
concluding  with  the  following  invocation,  quoted  from  an 
old  resident  of  Salem  ; — 

“  Health  and  peace  and  ready  rhino 

“  To  all  the  friends  that  you  and  I  know.” 

Mr.  Phillips  also  communicated  a  great  many  interest¬ 
ing  facts  in  relation  to  the  capacities  of  our  city  for  an 
extension  of  its  business,  which  had  been  suggested  to 
him  by  the  experience  of  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
Such  speeches  as  were  made  on  this  occasion  should  be 
reported  in  full  or  not  at  all.  Mere  sketches  afford  no 
adequate  idea  of  a  congeries  of  facts  and  statistics.  We 
were  particularly  surprised  with  the  fact  stated  by  Mr. 
Phillips,  that  orders  had  already  been  received  for  lumber 
from  Springfield  and  for  coal  from  some  other  place  in 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  On  Monday  next,  not 
only  will  our  chain  of  communication  be  opened  to  the 
whole  interior,  but  passengers  for  New  York,  by  the  way 
of  Norwich,  leaving  Salem  at  half  past  ten  o’clock,  can 
be  at  the  great  metropolis  at  eleven  the  same  evening,  at 
an  expense  probably  not  exceeding  the  price  of  a  passage 
from  Boston,  and  without  the  expense  and  inconvenience 
of  hack  hire. 

Mr.  Norcross  brought  together  some  interesting  facts 
in  relation  to  railroad  progress  within  the  last  ten  years, 
in  order  to  illustrate  his  position,  humorously  advanced, 
that  an  important  part  of  the  European  travel,  passing 
from  the  west  of  Ireland,  in  five  days,  to  the  railroad 
now  contemplated  from  Bangor  to  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Nova  Scotia,  could  come  through  Salem  to  the  city  of 
Lowell,  without  passing  through  the  “  village  ”  of  Bos¬ 
ton. 

The  Glee  Club,  whose  music  had  afforded  most  pleas¬ 
ing  interludes  to  the  graver  matters  of  the  day,  wound  up 
the  services  with  some  of  their  best  glees ; — the  return 
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cars  started  for  Lowell ; — and  thus  ended  a  celebration 
which  we  are  inclined  to  esteem  among  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  in  our  history  as  a  business  community.  Time  may 
disappoint  all  our  expectations  and  calculations  ;  but  until 
that  great  trier  of  truth  has  proved  their  fallacy,  we  shall 
believe  that  our  business  men  have  a  new  field  opened 
before  them,  wide  enough  to  stimulate  all  their  activity 
and  to  reward  alt  their  exertions. 

The  road  will  be  regularly  open,  for  passengers  and 
traffic,  on  Monday  next.” 


The  first  time  table  was  as  follows  : — 

“  Salem  and  Lowell  Railroad. 

“  On  and  after  Monday,  August  5th,  1850,  Trains  will 
run  daily  (Sundays  excepted)  as  follows : 

Leave  Salem  for  Lowell,  at  6.45, 10.30  A.  M.,  and 
3.45  P.  M. 

Leave  Lowell  for  Salem  at  8.05*  A.  M.,  12.10*  and 
6.30t  P.  M. 

•Or  upon  arrival  of  Upper  Railroad  Trains. 

tOr  upon  arrival  of  Stony  Brook  Railroad  Trains. 

Trains  will  stop  to  receive  and  deliver  passengers  at 
South  Danvers,  at  Proctor’s  corner  and  Phelp’s  j\Iill  in 
West  Danvers,  Oak  Dale  in  Middleton,  North  Reading, 
Wilmington,  Burtt’s  iVIill  and  Tewksbury. 

All  the  outward  and  inward  trains  connect  at  Lowell 
with  trains  proceeding  over  the  Nashua  and  Lowell,  Wil¬ 
ton,  Concord,  New  Hampshire  Central,  Northern,  Ver¬ 
mont  Central,  Concord  and  Claremont,  Contoocook  Val¬ 
ley,  Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal,  and  Connecticut  and 
Passumpsic  Rivers  Railroads. 

The  second  and  third  outward  and  inward  trains  con¬ 
nect  at  Lowell  with  trains  proceeding  over  the  Stony 
Brook  Railroad  to  Groton,  and  thence  in  one  direction 
over  the  Peterboro’  and  Shirley  Railroad,  in  another  over 
the  Fitchburg  (up  and  down),  Vermont  and  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Cheshire,  Sullivan,  Rutland  and  Burlington  Rail- 
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roads,  and  in  another  direction  over  the  Worcester  and 
Nashua,  Western,  Norwich  and  Worcester,  and  Providence 
and  Worcester  Railroads. 

Passengers  leaving  Salem  at  10  1-2  A.  M.  may  proceed 
to  New  York  by  the  land  route  from  Worcester.  Pas¬ 
sengers  leaving  Salem  at  4  P.  M.  may  proceed  to  New 
York  by  the  steamboat  route  from  Norwich. 

For  the  present.  Passenger  Ti-ains  will  proceed  to  and 
from  Phillips  wharf  in  Salem,  stopping  at  Forrester  street 
and  Carlton  Bridge.  The  lime  of  leaving  Salem  as  an¬ 
nounced  above  will  be  the  time  of  leaving  Forrester  street. 
The  time  of  leaving  Phillips  wharf  will  be  Ten  Minutes 
in  Advance. 

At  Lowell  the  Train  will  proceed  to  and  from  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Railroad  Station  in  Middlesex  street. 

All  Express  Business  in  Lowell  and  Salem  will  be 
faithfully  and  promptly  attended  to  by  Agents  of  the 
Company.  ” 

The  fare  from  Salem  to  Lowell  was  60  cents.  In 
passing  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  service 
outlined  above  was  far  better  and  three  times  as  much  as 
is  given  a  long  suffering  public  by  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad  in  the  year  of  grace  1918. 

Quite  a  few  of  the  twenty-four  passenger  cars  that 
formed  the  opening  train  must  have  been  borrowed  from 
other  roads,  as  the  annual  report  of  the  Salem  and  Lowell 
Railroad  for  1857  gives  the  entire  rolling  stock  as  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  locomotives,  three  passenger  cars,  one 
baggage  car,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety  .seven  freight 
cars.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  the  names  of  these  loco¬ 
motives,  the  “  Sailor  Boy  ”,  “  Factory  Girl  ”  and  “  Trans¬ 
port  ”.  The  original  board  of  directors  were ;  Stephen 
C.  Phillips  (president),  William  Livingston,  Sidney 
Spalding,  Josiah  B.  French,  J.  Willard  Peele,  Jacob 
Coggin,  Charles  F.  Flint.  Stephen  H.  Phillips  was  clerk, 
Nathaniel  B.  Perkins  treasurer,  and  Francis  H.  Nourse 
suj)erintendent.  James  W.  Cheever  was  station-master 
in  Salem,  and  David  Marston  and  George  W.  Barker 
filled  the  same  positions  in  South  Danvers  (Peabody) 
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and  Lowell  respectively.  The  names  of  the  original 
conductors  and  engineers  are  not  now  obtainable.  At 
this  period  the  railroads  of  Massachusetts  had,  as  a  rule, 
enjoyed  a  rather  exceptional  freedom  from  accidents,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  their  regulations 
were  as  exact  and  their  system  as  good  as  those  in  use  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Yet  it  appears  that  up  to 
1858  no  Massachusetts  railroad  had  any  provision,  even 
of  the  simplest  character,  as  to  the  effect  of  telegraphic 
orders,  or  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  employees  in 
charge  of  trains  on  their  receipt.  The  appliances  for 
securing  intervals  between  following  trains  were  marked 
by  a  quaint  simplicity  and  nearly  all  rules  varied  on  the 
different  roads.  They  were,  indeed,  “  singularly  primi¬ 
tive,”  as  the  railroad  commissioners  on  a  subsequent  oc¬ 
casion  described  them,  when  it  appeared  that  on  one  of 
the  principal  railroads  of  the  State  the  interval  between 
two  closely  following  trains  was  signalled  to  the  engineer 
of  the  second  train  by’  a  station  master’s  holding  up  to 
him  as  he  passed  a  number  of  fingers  corresponding  to 
the  number  of  minutes  since  the  first  train  had  gone  by. 
Examination  reveals  as  the  nearest  approach  to  a  block 
system  in  those  days,  a  queer  collection  of  dials,  sand¬ 
glasses,  gieen  flags,  colored  lanterns  and  hand  targets.  A 
few  of  the  old  rules  taken  from  a  Salem  and  Lowell 
Railroad  time  table  for  employees,  dated  June  30,  1856, 
are  well  worth  reproducing  : — 

“  1.  Rule  keep  out  of  the  way,  means  10  minutes.  .  .  . 

18.  Trains  approaching  Lowell  must  be  kept  under 
control  of  the  Brakeman  of  the  train.  They  must  see 
that  the  switches  are  right  before  entering  upon  the  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Lowell  Railroad.  A  lantern  in  the  night  placed 
on  the  switch  frame  shows  the  switch  is  wrong.  Absence 
of  lantern  signifies  the  switch  to  be  right.  .  .  . 

21.  Absence  of  balls  or  red  lantern  at  South  Danvers, 
allows  trains  to  pass  from  Salem.  .  .  . 

22.  All  trains  after  dark  must  carry  a  red  light  on 
rear  end  of  rear  car.  .  .  . 

27.  The  Conductor  has  entire  charge  of  the  train  and 
all  persons  employ’ed  on  it,  and  is  responsible  for  its 
management  while  on  the  road.  .  .  . 
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36,  In  stopping  at  way  stations  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
engineer  to  see  that  either  by  their  brakes  or  by  reversing 
their  engines,  the  buffers  between  the  tenders  and  the 
baggage  cars  are  at  least  kept  in  contact,  so  that  the  brake- 
men  have  no  more  to  do  than  to  stop  their  cars.  The 
engineer  will  be  responsible  that  the  signals  of  starting 
and  stopping  made  by  the  conductor  are  attended  to.  ... 

37.  No  person  in  the  employ  of  the  Company  will  be 
allowed  to  cany  packages,  letters  or  bundles,  receiving 
presents  or  pay  for  same.  .  .  . 

Special  Rules. 

8.  No  Engines  will  be  taken  out  on  Sundays,  except 
by  permission  of  the  Superintendent. 

The  Superintendent  resi^ectfully  begs  leave  to  remind 
gentlemen  passengera  who  SPIT,  that  the  car  floors  can¬ 
not  be  washed  while  the  train  is  in  motion. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Salem  and  Lowell  road. 
Cat  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  Marblehead  harbor,  was  ac¬ 
quired  by  Lowell  interests  and  a  large  hotel  erected  on  it 
%  them.  As  the  island  was  principally  patronized  by 
Lowell  people  as  a  summer  vacation  ground,  it  was  re¬ 
christened  in  their  honor.  The  trains  of  the  Salem  and 
Lowell  road  connected  directly  at  Phillips  wharf  with  the 
boats  for  the  island.  These  were  in  1851-62  the  “  Merri¬ 
mack  ”  and  after  that  the  “  Argo,”  both  of  them  side- 
wheel  steamboats.  As  was  to  be  expected,  a  great  com¬ 
petition  arose  between  the  Boston  and  Lowell  and  Salem 
and  Lowell  roads  for  the  carrying  of  raw  cotton.  The 
mill  agents  played  one  company  against  another,  and 
when  a  satisfactory  figure  had  been  received  from  the 
lowest  bidder  word  was  telegraphed  to  Mobile  directing 
the  cotton  ships  to  proceed  either  to  Boston  or  Salem,  as 
the  case  might  be,  to  unload.  The  outcome  to  the  rail¬ 
roads  was  not  only  a  great  falling  off  in  earnings,  but  in 
some  cases  actual  loss  resulted.  As  the  Boston  and  Low¬ 
ell  Railroad  was  by  far  the  stronger  corporation  financial¬ 
ly,  it  stood  the  strain  better,  and  so  it  was  not  hard  for 
its  president,  Mr.  Crowninshield,  to  negotiate  a  lease  of 
the  Salem  and  Lowell  road  in  1 858.  The  lease  was  to 
run  for  twenty  years,  beginning  Oct.  1  of  that  year,  the 
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Boston  and  Lowell  agreed  to  run  the  road,  assume  all 
responsibilities  of  the  same,  and  to  pay  the  interest  of  the 
Salem  and  Lowell  bonds,  6  per  cent,  on  $200,000,  their 
stock  at  this  time  was  practically  worthless.  During  the 
same  year  (1858)  the  Boston  and  Lowell  leased  the  Law¬ 
rence  and  Lowell  road  on  the  same  terms.  Long  before 
this  date,  in  fact  as  early  as  1820,  had  appeared  the  first 
signs  of  a  serious  decline  of  agriculture  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  With  the  opening  of  the  Erie  and  other  important 
interior  canals,  which  favored  New  York  city  to  the 
detriment  of  Boston,  the  doom  of  farming  in  this  section 
had  been  sealed.  Against  the  loss  of  enterprise  and  of 
initiative  force  which  New  England  may  be  conceived  to 
have  suffered  in  this  way,  there  were  also  important  com¬ 
pensations.  Manufactures  were  booming,  capital  was 
situate  heie  in  good  supply,  the  organization  of  industry 
advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  the  stage  was  set  for 
the  course  of  development  which  was  to  be  New  England’s 
particular  and  most  prosperous  destiny. 

One  fatal  weakness,  however,  lay  in  the  disunion  of 
the  New  England  and  more  particularly  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  railroad  system.  This  is  illustrated  in  a  speech  of 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Railroad  Commissioners,  delivered  before  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Club  of  Boston,  as  late  as  March  22d,  1879,  in 
which  he  said:  “We  of  Massachusetts  have  been  dis¬ 
tanced  in  our  railroad  policy  by  all  the  leading  States, 
when  we  should  have  carried  out  the  magnificent  ideas  of 
our  fathers.  Half  the  cost  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  would 
have  bought  up  the  entire  New  York  Central  road  and 
given  us  a  through  line  to  Chicago.  To-day  other  blun¬ 
ders  are  being  committed  by  our  numerous  competing 
lines.  Three  roads  on  the  northern  side  of  Boston, — the 
Eastern,  Boston  and  Maine,  Boston  and  Lowell,  all  run¬ 
ning  in  the  same  direction,  by  consolidating  into  one  cor¬ 
poration,  would  secure  a  fair  dividend  to  its  stockholders, 
while  saving  to  the  community  two-thirds  of  the  cost  now 
required  to  maintain  their  triplicate  equipment  and  boards 
of  officers.  We  should  look  at  these  things  as  practical 
business  men,  and,  applying  a  remedy,  increa.se  our  local 
power  and  prosperity.” 
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Not  until  ten  years  after  this  date  was  a  policy  of  con¬ 
solidation  carried  out,  and  then  in  only  a  clumsy  and  ill- 
digested  fashion,  which  was  partially  responsible  for  the 
recent  financial  disasters  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  system. 
During  the  Civil  War  the  Boston,  Lowell  and  Nashua, 
like  other  railroads  in  the  country,  partook  of  the  general 
although  feverish  prosperity.  Dividends  averaging  6  per 
cent  were  paid  at  this  period,  the  i-ate  rose  to  8  per  cent 
in  1866,  aud  finally  in  1867  a  scrip  dividend  of  20  per 
cent  was  declared  payable  Oct.  1,  1873. 

In  1865  the  price  of  a  single  ticket  between  Boston 
and  Lowell  was  one  dollar,  and  season  tickets  were  thirty- 
five  dollars  per  quarter.  In  1866  a  reduction  was  made 
to  ninety  cents  for  a  single  ticket  and  thirty-two  dollars 
per  quarter.  In  1868  a  further  reduction  was  made  to 
eighty  cents  single  and  thirty  dollars  per  quarter.  Pack¬ 
age  tickets  were  sold  at  the  rate  of  ten  for  seven  dollars 
and  a  half,  thus  actually  reducing  the  fare  to  seventy-five 
cents.  In  1870  the  fare  was  further  reduced  by  the  sale 
of  a  mileage  ticket  good  to  the  purchaser  for  one  thou¬ 
sand  miles  of  travel,  for  twenty  dollars,  or  two  cents  per 
mile.  These  mileage  tickets  were  among  the  first  used  on 
any  New  England  railroad.  Some  idea  of  the  increase  of 
passengers  on  the  Boston  and  Lowell,  especially  from 
connecting  roads,  may  be  gained  by  the  following  state¬ 
ment,  which  appeared  in  the  annual  report  for  1869. 


BOSTON  AND  LOWELL  RAILROAD. 
Passekoebs  Cabried  in  the  Cars  fob  Twelve  Months 
Ending  Deo.  31,  1868. 


To  and  from  Boston 

1869 

1868 

Increase 

Nashua  and  Lowell  R.  R., 

20,588 

41,007 

21,310 

Wilton  R.  R. 

8,824 

18,585 

0,711 

Stony  Brook  R.  R., 

1,111 

1,022 

811 

Concord  R.  R., 

0,124 

47,220 

38,105 

Boston,  C.  and  Montreal  R.  R., 

2,602 

11,041 

8,430 

Northern  R.  R., 

4,710 

8,607 

3,087 

Vermont  Central  R.  R.  and  beyond, 

12,004 

10,784 

7,780 

Conn,  and  Pass.  River  R.  R., 

3,241 

6,073 

3,732 

Concord  and  Claremont  R.  R., 

1,147 

1,605 

548 

Manchester  and  No.  Weare  R.  R., 

786 

1,361 

575 

Contoooook  River  R.  R., 

054 

2,475 

1,521 

All  stations  on  B.  and  L.  R.  R., 

437,521 

034,211 

406,600 

Iman's  Palacx  Car  Company.  | 
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At  this  time  the  rate  of  freight  on  coal  to  Lowell  was 
reduced  16  2-3  per  cent.,  and  on  iron  and  other  articles 
of  heavy  merchandise  10  per  cent. 

In  1865  the  property  on  Lowell  and  Minot  streets,  in 
Boston,  known  as  the  Mill  Pond  Wharf  Estate,  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  purjKJse  of  enlarging  the  freighting  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad.  This  property 
consisted  of  about  four  acres  of  land  and  wharf,  with 
twenty-two  brick  stores  and  extensive  brick  sheds  stand¬ 
ing  upon  it. 

The  buildings  were  enlarged  and  converted  into  freight 
houses,  and  a  grain  elevator  built,  the  first  in  Boston.  The 
Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad  has  today  (1918)  the  title  to  an 
undivided  sixty-nine  one-hundredths  of  this  property,  and 
the  Nashua  and  Lowell  Railroad  has  a  title  to  an  undi¬ 
vided  thirty-one  one-hundredths.  Still  this  purchase  was 
not  found  to  be  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  tremendous 
increase  in  freight  and  passenger  business,  and  in  1869 
the  directors  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad  and  the 
Eastern  Railroad  (whose  Boston  station  was  next  to  that 
of  the  Lowell  road)  applied  to  the  Legislature  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  take  all  the  land  lying  between  Andover  and  Low¬ 
ell  streets  and  Causeway  and  Minot  streets.  Its  assessed 
valuation  for  taxes  in  1868  was  about  $700,000.  The 
proposed  arrangement  with  the  Eastern  Railroad  contem¬ 
plated  a  sale  to  them  of  the  then  Lowell  station  and  bridge 
and  about  four  acres  of  land  in  Cambridge.  After  the 
Legislature  had  passed  the  required  act  the  Eastern  Rail¬ 
road  at  the  last  minute  refused  to  avail  themselves  of  it, 
and  the  whole  project  came  to  nothing.  Accordingly,  to 
increase  its  own  freight  facilities,  the  Boston  and  Lowell 
Railroad  obtained  permission  from  the  Legislature  to  pur¬ 
chase  about  thirty  acres  of  wharf  and  flats  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mystic  river  for  a  harbor  terminus.  This  purchase 
fronted  on  Boston  harbor,  below  all  bridges,  and  connected 
on  three  sides  with  broad  docks.  Upon  its  completion 
and  the  erection  of  suitable  structures  upon  the  wharf, 
President  Crowninshield,  in  a  circular  to  the  stockhold¬ 
ers,  said  that  :  “  Our  facilities  for  the  reception  and  de¬ 

livery  and  transportation  of  water-borne  freight  will  not 
be  excelled  by  those  of  any  road  in  New  England.” 
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The  Mystic  River  branch  railroad  was  constructed  in 
1873  from  the  main  line  of  the  Lowell  road  at  Somerville 
to  the  new  Mystic  docks. 

During  the  years  that  immediately  followed  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War  the  foreign  commerce  of  Boston  declined 
sensibly,  due  to  the  lack  of  through  western  railroad 
connections  and  poor  deep  water  terminals.  In  1867  an 
attempt  to  operate  an  American  line  of  steamers  between 
Boston  and  Liverpool  failed  disastrously,  and  in  the  next 
year  the  Cunard  line  suspended  its  sailings  from  Boston 
altogether,  their  steamers  arrived  in  Boston,  but  found 
their  outward  freights  in  New  York.  The  want  of  a 
direct  through  railroad  between  Boston  and  Chicago, 
controlled  by  New  England  capital,  was  severely  felt.  In 
1869,  through  the  untiring  efforts  of  President  Crownin- 
shield  and  Mr.  John  H.  George,  the  counsel  of  the  Boston 
and  Lowell  Railroad,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Legislature  to  incoiporate  the  Great  Northern  Rail¬ 
road  Company.  That  bill  provided  that  the  Boston  and 
Lowell,  the  Nashua  and  Lowell,  the  Concord  and  the 
Northern  Railroads,  all  dividend  paying  and  free  from 
debt,  and  extending  from  Boston  to  White  River  Junc¬ 
tion,  might  unite,  either  all  or  any  two  of  them,  and  form 
a  corporation  under  the  name  of  the  “  Ireat  Northern 
Railroad  Company  ” ;  that,  having  united  and  formed 
such  a  corporation,  they  then,  by  purchase  or  lease,  or 
by  union  upon  terms  specified  in  the  bill,  might  absorb 
the  roads  extending  from  Boston  to  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. ; 
and  with  further  authority  to  purchase  and  maintain 
a  line  of  steam  navigation  upon  the  great  lakes,  thus 
forming,  under  one  management  and  one  corporation, 
an  eflBcient  line  from  Boston  to  Chicago, — a  line  of  rail 
405  miles  in  length  to  the  lake,  there  connecting  with 
steamboats,  which,  under  all  the  arrangements  then  exist¬ 
ing,  had  divided  equally  at  Ogdensburg  with  the  railroads, 
thus  making  Ogdensburg  half  the  distance,  so  far  as 
price  was  concerned,  from  Boston  to  Chicago,  and,  col¬ 
lated  with  that  view,  making  the  distance  from  Boston  to 
Chicago,  810  miles. 

After  a  severe  struggle  the  bill  had  received  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  with  scarcely  any 
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final  opposition,  but  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  re¬ 
fused  permission  to  unite  the  various  roads  under  this 
bill.  The  cry  was  raised  throughout  the  whole  State  of 
New  Hampshire  that  this  was  a  Massachusetts  project 
and  that  should  it  succeed  New  Hampshire  would  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  Boston  capital.  Nobody 
could  or  would  see  that  the  proposed  railroad  consolida¬ 
tion  would  prove  of  vital  importance  to  all  the  New 
England  States,  and  so  the  whole  scheme  came  to  naught. 

Another  plan  to  consolidate  the  Lowell  and  Fitchburg 
roads  was  tried  in  1873  and  also  failed,  which  stopped 
for  some  time  any  further  attempts  to  unionize  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  railroad  system.  During  1871-72  an  attempt 
was  made  to  make  use  of  Salem’s  water  facilities,  and  a 
line  of  propeller  steamers,  the  “  Wm.  Tibbets ”,  “Nor¬ 
wich  ”,  “  Alliance  ”  and  “  Zodiac  ”,  was  started  between 
that  port  and  New  York,  running  in  connection  with  the 
Salem  and  Lowell  Railroad.  Large  expectations  were 
entertained  of  freight  traffic,  which,  unfortunately,  were 
not  realized,  and  after  about  a  year  the  line  was  given 
up. 

A  more  successful  experiment  was  when  the  Boston 
and  Lowell  Railroad  took,  in  1872,  a  twenty  year  lease 
of  Phillips  w'harf  in  Salem  and  made  arrangements  with 
the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Railway  whereby  large  cargoes  of  coal  were 
brought  to  Salem  in  steamei-s  belonging  to  the  two  before 
mentioned  companies  and  then  transported  to  Lowell  via 
the  Salem  and  Lowell  road. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  very  successful  business 
which  was  carried  on  for  many  years  and  has  only  been 
given  up  quite  recently.  In  the  meantime  the  Boston  and 
Lowell  had  not  neglected  to  expand  its  local  business  ;  it 
must  be  remembered  that  there  were  then  no  trolley  cars, 
and  the  suburban  travel  meant  much  more  to  the  rail¬ 
roads  than  it  does  to-day.  The  Stoneham  branch,  extend¬ 
ing  from  East  Woburn  to  Stoneham,  and  opened  in  1862, 
was  at  first  leased,  and  later,  in  1870,  bought  by  the  Low¬ 
ell  road.  The  same  year  saw  the  purchase  of  the  Lexing¬ 
ton  and  Arlington  Railroad,  10  miles  long,  which  had 
been  opened  in  1864  and  at  first  operated  by  the  Fitch- 
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burg  road.  To  protect  themselves,  the  directors  of  the 
Boston  and  Lowell  thought  the  purchase  of  this  line  highly 
desirable.  This  road  was  later  extended  eight  miles  to 
Concord  under  the  name  of  the  Middlesex  Central  Rail¬ 
road,  but  was  leased  before  it  was  completed,  in  1872,  to 
the  Boston  and  Lowell  road,  at  six  per  cent  upon  an 
agreed  cost.  In  1872,  also,  the  Massachusetts  Legisla¬ 
ture  had  chartered  the  ill-starred  Massachusetts  Central 
Railroad,  with  authority  to  construct  a  line  from  Boston 
to  Northampton,  Mass.,  a  distance  of  about  100  miles. 
The  Massachusetts  Centml  contracted  with  the  Boston 
and  Lowell  for  the  use  of  their  terminal  facilities  and 
service  in  Boston  for  twenty  years,  and  they  were  also 
to  have  the  use  of  a  track  to  be  built  on  land  owned  by 
the  Lowell  road  between  Boston  and  Arlington.  The 
compensation  was  to  be  fixed  for  five  years,  and  thereafter 
subject  to  periodical  revision  as  business  should  increase. 
Unfortunately  the  Massachusetts  Central  soon  became 
involved  in  a  quagmire  of  financial  diflBculties,  work  on 
the  road  was  temporarily  given  up,  and  the  agreement 
was  later  the  cause  of  much  trouble  to  the  Lowell  man¬ 
agement.  To  meet  these  and  other  financial  requirements 
the  capital  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad  had  been 
raised  in  1870  from  $2,215,000  to  $3,000,000.  At  this 
time  the  rolling  stock  of  the  joint  roads  consisted  of  46 
locomotives,  57  passenger  cars,  26  baggage  cars,  and  1130 
freight  cars.  The  need  of  a  new  passenger  station  in 
Boston  was  now  imperatively  felt,  and  in  1872  Messrs. 
Francis  B.  Crowninshield  and  George  Stark,  the  president 
and  general  manager,  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
superintend  the  construction  of  the  new  terminus.  It 
was  built  on  Causeway  street,  over  and  around  the  station 
of  1857,  which  was  torn  down  when  the  new  building 
was  completed,  in  December,  1873.  This  building  is 
still  in  use  and  now  forms  the  southerly  end  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Union  Station.  While  it  was  in  the  process  of  con¬ 
struction  Messrs.  Crowninshield  and  Stark  were  both 
much  ridiculed  for  building  such  a  large  station  (the 
largest  then  in  Boston,  its  train  shed  covered  just  short 
of  two  acres),  for  the  wiseacres  asserted  that  no  railroad 
could  evei,  by  any  possible  chance,  need  such  large  ac- 
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coramodations.  It  covered  a  total  area  of  three  and  one- 
fourth  acres,  the  head  house  had  a  frontage  of  205  feet 
on  Causeway  street  and  a  depth  of  about  130  feet.  The 
general  offices  of  the  company  were  housed  within  this 
building.  The  roads  then  operated  by  the  Boston  and 
Lowell  consisted  of : 


Main  line,  Boston  to  Nashua, 

40  miles 

Mystic  River  Branch, 

2 

U 

Lexington  Branch, 

16 

(4 

Woburn  Branch, 

2 

ii 

Stoneham  Branch, 

3 

it 

Lowell  and  Lawrence  R.  R., 

13 

44 

Salem  and  Lowell  R.  R.. 

20 

4< 

Stony  Brook  R.  R., 

13 

44 

Wilton  R.  R.  as  extended. 

26 

44 

Total,  135  miles 

In  1873  fifty  passenger  trains  daily  departed  and  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  Lowell  station  in  Boston  ;  througli  trains, 
“  witii  Pullman  palace  care  attached,”  for  northern  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Canada,  Ogdensburg  and  the  West, 
left  at  7  and  8  A.  M.  and  5  and  6  P.  M.  A  theatre  train 
for  Lowell  and  Nashua  was  run  on  Wednesdays  only  at 
1 1.15  P.  M. ;  a  Sunday  train  (then  a  great  innovation) 
was  also  provided,  leaving  Nashua  at  7.45  A.  M.  and  re¬ 
turning  from  Boston  at  4  P.  M.  The  severe  panic  of 
1873  proved  a  complete  “crusher”  to  railroad  interests,  the 
storm  swept  away  millions  upon  millions  of  railroad  invest- 
ments,and  the  country  from  Maine  to  California  was  strewn 
with  these  monetary  wrecks.  Owing  to  its  strong  finan¬ 
cial  position,  the  Lowell  road  faced  the  commercial  de¬ 
pression,  which  lasted  for  several  years,  as  well  if  not 
better  than  any  other  transportation  line  in  the  country, 
dividends  were  cut,  but  never  passed  entirely,  salaries 
and  wages  were  reduced  ten  per  cent,  and  some  trains 
were  taken  off,  but  this  was  nothing  compared  to  what 
happened  to  many  other  railroads. 

During  1873,also,  a  rival  line  known  as  the  Nashua,Acton 
and  Boston  Railroad,  was  built  and  opened  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  diverting  from  the  Lowell  road  the  local  and 
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through  business  of  Nashua  and  the  various  Northern 
roads.  Tiie  distance  from  Boston  to  Nashua  by  that  line 
was  six  miles  longer  than  by  the  old  road,  but  the  new 
trains  were  expressed  through,  and  their  local  fares  re¬ 
duced  fifteen  per  cent  below  those  on  the  Lowell.  Not¬ 
withstanding  these  inducements,  the  attempted  rivalry 
only  resulted  in  disaster  to  its  projectors.  The  next  few 
years  saw  the  adoption  by  the  Boston  and  Lowell  and  the 
other  New  England  railroads  of  many  safety  devices 
which,  until  the  Revere  disaster  on  the  Eastern  Railroad, 
had  been  little  thought  of. 

These  were  the  system  of  running  trains  by  telegraph, 
the  use  of  steel  instead  of  iron  rails,  electric  signals,  the 
Miller  platform  and  coupler,  etc.  The  “  vacuum  safety 
brake  ”  was  then  thought  by  many  railroad  managers  to 
be  superior  to  the  Westinghouse  air  brake  (patented  in 
1869),  and  was  adopted  by  the  Lowell  management. 
Their  road  had  always  been  operated  with  the  utmost 
care,  which  resulted  in  a  remarkable  freedom  from  acci¬ 
dent.  In  1874  a  new  iron  bridge  across  the  Pawtucket 
canal,  at  Lowell,  was  completed,  at  a  cost  of  #25,000. 
The  next  year  Mr,  Stark,  who  had  been  for  many  years 
the  general  manager,  resigned,  otving  to  a  difference  of 
opinion  with  the  directors  as  to  the  future  management 
of  the  company.  His  place  was  temporarily  taken  by 
Mr.  John  B.  Winslow,  the  superintendent,  and  afterwards 
permanently  filled  by  Hon.  Hocum  Hosford,  a  large  dry 
goods  merchant  of  Lowell,  who  had  been  a  director  for 
many  years. 

On  August  29,  1877,  on  the  Pennsylvania  wharf  in 
Salem,  took  place  the  worst  accident  that  ever  befell  the 
Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad.  The  steamboat  “  Plymouth 
Rock  ”  had  made  an  excursion  trip  from  Salem  to  the  Isles 
of  Shoals  and  return,  and  among  the  three  thousand  persons 
on  board  was  a  large  delegation  from  Lowell,  for  whose 
benefit  an  extra  train  was  to  be  run  on  the  steamer’s  re¬ 
turn.  This  took  place  at  about  8  P.  M.,  and  while  the 
crow  d  was  coming  up  the  wharf  the  long  train  of  cars 
was  drawn  down  (not  backed)  by  the  shifting  engine  in 
charge  of  engineer  John  Goodspeed.  It  was  said  the 
locomotive’s  headlight  was  not  lighted,  although  the  con- 
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ductor  testified  he  went  in  front  of  the  engine  waving  a 
lantern.  At  any  rate  several  persons  were  caught  between 
the  cars  and  the  eastern  side  of  the  track,  along  the  en¬ 
tire  length  of  which  ran  a  boxed-in  water  pipe,  so  that, 
were  a  train  passing,  there  would  be  not  more  than  seven 
inches  of  space.  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Swasey,  his  wife,  son, 
and  Mrs.  Swasey ’s  sister,  Miss  Gifford,  were  crushed  to 
death,  and  several  others  injured,  luckily  but  slightly. 
This  accident  caused  a  great  stir  at  the  time.  A  short 
time  before,  on  May  8,  1877,  Hon,  Francis  B.  Crownin- 
shield,  who  for  twenty-two  years  had  been  the  president 
of  the  united  roads,  died  very  suddenly  at  his  home  in 
Marblehead.  The  directors  elected  Hon.  Thomas  Talbot 
to  take  his  place,  and  soon  thereafter  the  storm  which  had 
been  for  some  time  brewing,  burst.  For  several  years 
past  the  directors  and  stockholders  of  the  Nashua  and 
Lowell  road  had  complained  that  their  proportionate  share 
of  the  earnings,  31  per  cent,  was  not  enough,  while  on 
the  other  band  the  Boston  and  Lowell  management 
thought  it  too  much.  In  1872  a  new  method  had  been 
adopted  of  computing  the  share  of  each  partner  in  the 
net  earnings,  and  this  increased  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
Nashua  and  Lowell  interests.  The  man  who  for  years 
had  managed  to  keep  the  peace  between  the  various  roads 
was  no  longer  there,  and,  after  a  series  of  acrimonious 
meetings,  offers  and  counter  offers  between  the  directors 
of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  and  Nashua  and  Lowell  roads, 
the  twenty  year  agreement  Ijetween  them  was  not  renewed 
when  it  expired  in  1878,  and  the  two  properties  were 
again  separated.  A  division  of  the  rolling  stock  took 
place,  in  which  the  Boston  and  Lowell  retained  44  loco¬ 
motives,  64  passenger  cars,  22  baggage  and  smoking  cars, 
and  1152  freight  cars.  The  engines  and  cars  of  the  latter 
road  were  re-lettered  “  Boston  and  Lowell  ”,  a  title  which 
was  hereafter  adhered  to  until  the  lease  to  the  Boston  and 
Maine. 

Charles  E.  Paige,  for  many  years  the  station-master  at 
Lowell,  was  elected  superintendent  of  the  Nashua  and 
Lowell,  and  C.  V.  Dearborn  treasurer.  The  inconvenience 
and  extravagance  of  having  these  two  short  lines  operated 
independently  soon  manifested  itself.  Train  and  engine 
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crews  had  to  be  changed  at  Lowell,  thus  necessitating  an 
extm  number  of  men.  The  locomotives  of  the  Nashua 
and  Lowell  road  had  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  run  six 
times  a  day,  back  and  forth,  to  make  a  day’s  work.  It 
was  found  extremely  difficult  to  get  the  connecting  roads 
at  Nashua  to  so  schedule  their  trains  that  that  amount  of 
work  could  be  done,  and  both  companies  found  their  run¬ 
ning  expenses  mounting  higher  than  other  railroads  doing 
a  fair  business.  The  situation  was  further  complicated 
by  endless  quarrels  as  to  the  joint  use  of  the  Lowell  pas¬ 
senger  station,  the  Nashua  and  Lowell  Railroad  having 
their  general  offices  in  the  second  story  of  this  building. 

Finally  mutual  friends  interfered,  and  on  Oct.  28, 1880, 
the  Boston  and  Lowell  road  leased  the  Nashua  and  Lowell 
for  ninety-nine  years.  By  the  tenns  of  the  agreement 
the  Boston  and  Lowell  were  to  pay  nine  per  cent  annually 
on  the  Nashua  stock,  to  buy  their  interest  in  the  Boston 
freight  and  wharf  terminals,  and  to  assume  its  other 
leases  and  investments.  At  this  time  Judge  Josiah  G. 
Abbott  had  succeeded  Mr.  Talbot  in  the  presidency  of  the 
Lowell  road.  The  increase  of  trains  and  the  frequency 
of  their  movement  across  the  street  near  the  Middlesex 
street  station  in  Lowell,  had  by  1878  become  a  source  of 
great  annoyance  to  the  business  of  that  thoroughfare. 
To  obviate  this  the  directors  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell, 
acting  in  concert  with  the  Lowell  cit}'  government,  re¬ 
solved  to  cut  out  and  widen  the  ledge,  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  construction  of  a  long  and  commodious  train  house 
within  its  walls,  leaving  the  station  as  a  head  house.  This 
work  was  performed  by  Messrs.  Ward  and  Gray,  and 
considered  quite  a  feat  of  engineering.  The  next  year 
(1879)  the  old  arch  bridge  at  Chelmsford  street,  Lowell, 
was  removed  and  a  new  one  built.  In  1880,  also,  an 
agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  Boston  and 
Lowell  and  Massachusetts  Central  Railroads  which  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  operation  of  the  latter  property  (when 
completed  and  accepted)  by  the  former.  It  was  believed 
that  the  new  road  would  afford  to  central  and  western 
Massachusetts  new  and  convenient  railroad  facilities,  and 
give  the  Boston  and  Lowell  a  permanent  western  line, 
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with  mileage  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  more  profitably  de¬ 
velop  its  terminal  facilities. 

During  August,  1880,  the  directors  of  the  Lowell  road 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  directors  of  the  Concord 
Railroad  of  New  Hampshire  by  which  the  two  proper¬ 
ties  were  to  be  managed  as  one.  The  agreement  was  to 
begin  Sept.  1,  1880,  and  to  last  five  years,  the  Concord 
road  receiving  forty  per  cent  and  the  Lowell  road  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  net  earnings.  Unfortunately  disagree¬ 
ments  soon  arose  which  prevented  the  hoped  for  result,  a 
large  reduction  in  expenses,  and  the  contract  was  termi¬ 
nated  by  mutual  consent  on  March  1,  1883. 

Mr.  Hosford,  the  general  manager,  died  in  1880,  and 
the  directors  elected  Henry  C.  Sherburne,  superintendent 
of  the  Concord  Railroad,  to  fill  the  position,  and  at  the 
same  time  Mr.  Charles  E.  A.  Bartlett  was  made  treasurer. 
To  Mr.  Hosford  must  be  credited  the  introduction  of  the 
Westinghouse  air  brake  (at  first  only  used  on  the  through 
trains),  and  the  switch  tower  and  .system  of  interlocking 
switches  used  at  the  southerly  end  of  the  Lowell  depot. 
Mr.  Herbert  C.  Taft,  former  station  agent  at  Lowell  and 
the  author  of  an  interesting  pamphlet,  “  Early  Days  of 
Railroading  ”,  informs  the  author  that  this  switch  tower 
was  the  first  successful  one  opened  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  prejudice  was  so  strong  against  it  among  railroad 
men  and  officials  that,  although  completed  in  1881  and 
used  to  some  extent,  it  was  not  officially  opened  until 
Dec.  26, 1882.  The  tower  operated  about  thirty  switches 
and  its  advantage  over  hand  switches  was  very  soon 
demonstrated,  and  today  every  large  railroad  yard  in  the 
country  is  equipped  with  tower  switches  and  signals. 

James  P.  Ramsey,  who  had  previously  had  experience 
with  towers  in  England,  where  they  were  fii’st  introduced, 
assisted  in  installing  the  one  in  Lowell,  and  for  twenty 
years  was  its  foreman  after  it  was  put  in  operation. 

Early  in  May,  1883,  the  unfortunate  Massachusetts 
Central  Railroad  was  surrendered  by  its  stockholders  into 
the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  the  first  mortgage  bondhold¬ 
ers.  The  directors  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  made  every 
effort  to  keep  the  line  in  operation,  but  without  success. 
Later  on,  in  1885,  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  the 
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trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Central  for  the  operation 
and  completion  of  the  road  between  North  Cambridge 
and  Jefferson’s.  During  the  1880’s  the  Boston  and  Low¬ 
ell  Railroad  Corporation,  by  lease  and  purchase,  gradually 
expanded  from  a  small  road  26  miles  long  into  one  of  the 
largest  railway  systems  in  New  England.  In  fact,  about 
this  time  it  came  to  be  generally  known  as  the  “  Lowell 
System.”  On  Jnne  1,  1884,  it  assumed  control  by  lease 
of  the  Northern  of  New  Hampshire  and  Boston,  Concord 
and  Montreal  Railroads,  thus  giving  it  (with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Concord  Railroad)  a  through  line  to  Canada. 
Great  opposition  to  these  leases  was  manifested  in  New 
Hampshire  and  litigation  was  begun  in  connection  there¬ 
with  which  had  far  reaching  results  on  the  future  of  the 
Boston  and  Lowell.  In  the  meantime  the  road  had  ac¬ 
quired  so  much  mileage  that  it  had  become  unwieldy  to 
manage  as  a  unit,  and  it  was  accordingly  divided  into  di¬ 
visions,  each  with  its  own  superintendent. 

The  Southern  division  comprised  the  Boston  and  Low¬ 
ell  proper,  the  Nashua  and  Lowell,  Manchester  and 
Keene  (that  extended  from  Greenfield,  N.  H.,  to  Keene, 
and  a  half  interest  in  which  had  been  bought  in  1883), 
and  Nashua,  Acton  and  Boston  roads.  The  Northern 
division  was  formed  of  the  Northern  and  Boston,  Con¬ 
cord  and  Montreal  roads.  Later  on  two  more  divisions 
were  made ;  one  known  as  the  Vermont  division,  which 
was  composed  of  the  St.  Johnsbury  and  Lake  Champlain 
Railroad  and  a  White  Mountain  division  which  extended 
from  Woodsville  to  Fabyans,  N.  H.  On  April  30,  1885, 
the  new  Bedford  and  Billerica  branch  was  opened,  which 
practically  furnished  a  third  track  between  Boston  and 
Lowell.  During  1884,  Messrs.  Edwin  Morey  and  Charles 
S.  Mellen  had  been  elected  respectively  president  and 
general  superintendent. 

The  lease  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  and  allied  roads 
to  the  Boston  and  Maine  in  1887,  although  rather  a  sud¬ 
den  step  at  the  time,  was  largely  because  of  the  necessity 
of  combining  and  holding  together  the  various  properties, 
too  small  in  themselves  for  successful  separate  operation. 
This  had  been  admitted  by  all  parties  for  many  years,  but 
the  question  had  also  become  inextricably  mixed  up  with 
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Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  politics,  some  of  it  of 
a  not  very  high  order,  and  the  political  ambitions  of  cer¬ 
tain  prominent  men,  chief  among  whom  was  the  late 
Frank  Jones,  also  figured  largely. 

In  March,  1887,  after  a  suit  brought  by  the  minority 
stockholders  of  the  Northern  Railroad  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State  rendered  a  decision 
in  which  they  declared  the  lease  of  that  road  to  the  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Lowell  invalid. 

This  precipitated  a  serious  situation,  for  the  latter 
company  especially,  as  regards  the  Boston  and  Montreal 
through  line. 

The  directors  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  accordingly 
proposed  a  lease  of  their  system  to  the  directors  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine,  as  they  thought  the  management  of 
the  latter  road,  by  means  of  their  already  existing  leases 
and  contracts  with  other  companies,  would  be  better  able 
than  they  to  affect  a  consolidation  of  the  “  upper  ”  roads. 
The  lease  was  ratified  by  the  stockholders  of  both  lines, 
and  took  effect  in  June,  1887,  but  dated  back  to  the  pre¬ 
vious  April.  It  was  to  run  for  99  years,  the  Boston  and 
Lowell  stockholders  were  guaranteed  dividends  at  the 
rate  of  7  per  cent  yearly  until  1897,  and  after  that  at  the 
rate  of  8  per  cent.  The  Boston  and  Lowell  corporation 
were  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  their  own  leases. 
At  this  time  the  Lowell  stock  stood  at  174  and  the  bonds 
(7’s)  at  114  ;  the  par  value  of  the  stock  which  had  been 
$500  per  share  had  been  reduced  to  flOO  in  1885,  by 
dividing  each  share  into  five.  The  lease  was  not  viewed 
with  delight  by  many  of  the  stockholders,  especially  those 
of  the  Nashua  and  Lowell  Railroad.  In  the  annual  re¬ 
port  for  1887  of  the  latter  company  the  directors  say  to 
the  stockholders :  “  .  .  .  the  directors  of  the  latter  Co. 
(the  Boston  and  Lowell)  entered  into  an  arrangement 
with  the  Boston  and  Maine  by  which  it  retires  from  the 
active  management  of  its  own  property  and  turns  over 
the  same  to  the  Boston  and  Maine.  .  .  .  This  arrange¬ 
ment,  if  consummated,  will  have  an  important  bearing 
upon  your  rights  and  interests.  .  .  .  Your  directors  have 
not  been  consulted  on  this  matter  by  the  directors  of  these 
corporations,  and  are  informed  and  believe  that  they  do 
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not  deem  it  necessaiy  to  obtain  your  consent  to  this  very 
radical  change  in  the  situation  of  your  property.  ...  If 
the  Boston  and  Maine  sees  fit  to  trust  to  the  ability  of  the 
Lowell  to  turn  over  your  road  and  earnings  to  them,  and 
should  this  attempt  fail  ...  to  benefit  your  road,  and  it 
falls  back  into  your  possession  and  control,  you  will  have 
little  occasion  for  grief.” 

On  May  25,  1887,  just  before  the  Lowell  lease  took 
effect,  the  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  Rivers  Railroad 
w’as  leased  to  the  Boston  and  Lowell  for  99  years  at  5 
per  cent  per  annum.  The  entire  situation  as  regards  the 
northern  New  England  railroads,  complicated  as  it  was 
and  soon  to  be  only  a  dim  memory  of  the  past,  is  best 
summed  up  in  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser  for  June  4,  1887. 

“  A  Great  Railroad  Problem. 

Years  ago,  when  railroad  communication  was  first 
opened  between  Boston  and  Montreal,  the  event  was 
deemed  so  interesting  that  the  President  came  on  from 
Washington  to  be  present  at  the  celebration.  Since  then 
roads  from  Boston  to  the  north  have  been  under  warring 
managements,  and  have  labored  under  difficulties  which 
have  stood  in  the  way  of  the  development  to  which  they 
were  entitled.  In  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  legal  difficulties  have  prevented  their  united 
working.  Of  late  the  Boston  &  Lowell  road  hjis  endeav¬ 
ored  to  obtain  possession  by  lease  of  a  complete  line  be¬ 
tween  this  city  and  Montreal,  a  project  which,  in  its  main 
features,  seemed  likely  to  succeed  until  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Supreme  Court  broke  it  up.  Now  the  Boston  & 
Maine  road  is  believed  to  have  practically  acquired  the 
Lowell  and  is  attempting  to  consolidate  the  upper  roads. 
By  means  of  leases  and  traffic  contracts,  it  has  a  line 
extending  from  Montreal  down  to  White  River  Junction, 
and  from  Boston  by  one  route  to  Lowell,  and  by  another 
to  Manchester,  N.  H.  It  will  now  ask  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Legislature  to  allow  by  statute  the  Northern  road 
from  White  River  Junction  to  Concord  to  be  leased  to  it, 
so  that  it  will  thus  control  all  the  direct  communications 
between  Boston  and  the  north,  save  the  compact  and  val 
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uable  system  of  the  Concord  road,  extending  from  Nashua 
to  Concord. 

It  is  the  current  belief  that  the  lease  of  the  Northern 
to  the  Maine  will  be  authorized.  It  has  been  in  effect 
twice  made,  and  only  broken  because  a  minority  of  the 
Northern  stockholders  fought  it.  A  provision  of  law 
whereby  such  dissentient  stockholders  may  be  bought  out 
will  doubtless  be  passed.  Such  a  provision  was  inserted 
in  the  Colby  bill,  which  became  law  in  New  Hampshire  in 
1883,  but  was  stricken  out  at  the  instance  of  the  Maine 
people,  who  were  just  then  planning  to  acquire  the  East¬ 
ern,  and  did  not  wish  to  be  made  to  buy  the  minority 
stock  of  that  road,  though  now  they  may  wish  that  they 
had  done  so.  But  what  they  did  not  want  in  1883  for  the 
Eastern  road,  they  do  want  now  for  the  Northern,  and 
they  will  probably  get  it 

The  control  of  the  Northern  has  long  been  desired  by 
the  Concord,  and  its  managers  might  now  be  in  possession 
had  they  been  on  the  alert.  When  the  court  declared  the 
lease  to  the  Lowell  invalid,  the  Concord  road  endeavored 
to  secure  a  lease.  Terms  were  made  on  a  5  per  cent 
basis,  but,  thinking  they  had  the  matter  perfectly  in  hand, 
the  Concord  managers  stipulated  that  the  4000  shares  of 
Concord  stock  now  in  the  treasury  of  the  Northern  road 
should  be  sold  at  $100  a  share  to  parties  in  the  Concord 
interest.  To  this  the  Northern  managers  would  not  agree, 
as  the  market  price  was  some  25  per  cent  higher,  and  the 
affair  \jras  stopped.  Later  the  Passumpsic  road  was  leased 
to  the  Lowell  on  a  5  per  cent  basis  for  10  years  and  6  per 
cent  basis  thereafter.  Their  ideas  of  the  value  of  their 
property  increased  by  this  transaction,  the  Northern 
managers  asked  the  same  terms  of  the  Concord  people, 
were  hastily  refused,  and  then  made  another  lease  with 
the  Lowell  on  the  same  terms,  which  is  likely  to  be  ratified 
by  the  Legislature. 

If  this  proves  true,  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  its  allies 
will  reach  from  Boston  to  Montreal,  unchecked  save  by 
the  32  miles  of  Concord  track  between  Nashua  and  Con¬ 
cord,  and  a  war  to  the  knife  will  follow.  To  all  outward 
appearances,  only  one  result  can  follow.  The  Concord 
is  a  locally  owned  road.  All  its  directors  are  New  Hamp- 
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shire  men,  who  boast  of  its  success  as  a  matter  for  state 
pride.  With  its  trifling  capital  of  $1,500,000,  and  no 
debt,  it  pays  10  per  cent  dividends  and  finds  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  its  surplus  so  that  it  will  not  have  to  be 
paid  into  the  State  treasury.  Out  of  this  overflowing 
surplus  side  roads  were  acquired,  like  those  to  Lawrence 
and  to  Portsmouth  from  Manchester,  on  whose  stock  10 
per  cent  also  has  been  paid.  But  the  managers  have  not 
apparently  roused  to  the  sagacity  of  the  Boston  &  Maine, 
which  within  a  few  weeks  has  bought  away  the  Lawrence 
road  from  the  Concord’s  control,  thus  giving  the  Maine 
an  entrance  into  Manchester,  and  also  entitling  them,  un¬ 
der  their  claim  on  behalf  of  the  Lawrence  road,  to  two- 
fifths  of  all  the  property  of  the  Concord  road,  built  or 
purchased  from  the  joint  profits  of  the  Concord  and  Law¬ 
rence  roads,  and  embracing  valuable  rights  at  Concord 
and  Manchester.  In  the  loss  of  the  Northern  and  Law¬ 
rence  roads  to  the  Maine,  the  Concord  seems  to  have  made 
an  irreparable  mistake ;  and  while  it  has  secured  the 
ownership  of  the  Boston,  Concord  &  Montreal  road,  now 
under  a  contested  lease  to  the  Lowell,  that  is  not  an  es¬ 
pecially  valuable  property  to  the  Boston  &  Maine  combi¬ 
nation,  providing  the  Northern  road,  which  furnishes  a 
more  feasible  route  to  Montreal,  is  given  over  to  it. 

So  it  appears  that  by  a  series  of  stratagems  the  Maine 
road  controls  both  the  northern  and  southern  connections 
of  the  Concord.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Concord  is  the 
only  link  between  the  separated  lines  of  the  Maine  system, 
but  the  lines  can  be  united  by  an  18-mile  track  from 
Concord  to  Manchester,  which,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Legislature,  the  Maine  people  could  easily  build,  and  then 
the  Concord  road  would  be  quite  at  its  mercy. 

So  thorough  a  proceeding,  however,  is  not  likely  to  be 
necessary.  The  Concord  road,  even  at  its  present  high 
price,  is  only  worth  in  the  market  some  $3,450,000,  a 
considerable  part  of  which  is  already  in  Boston  &  Maine 
hands,  while  the  4000  shares  in  the  Northern  treasury 
cannot  be  voted  while  the  present  Concord  managers  con¬ 
trol  the  majority  of  its  stock,  still  it  could  probably  be 
bought  if  enough  money  was  paid.  It  would  be  high. 
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but  the  Boston  &  Maine  even  then  could  better  aflford  to 
buy  the  Concord  than  to  parallel  it. 

But  the  appeal  to  State  pride  and  to  local  interest  is 
made  upon  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  in  order  to 
allow  nothing  to  be  done  that  will  destroy  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  Concord  road  and  throw  it  into  the  hands  of 
the  Boston  &  Maine.  This  appeal  may  do  once,  but  it 
will  not  avail  permanently.  Something  more  tangible 
must  be  offered,  or  the  whole  northern  system  between 
here  and  Montreal  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Maine. 
We  are  not  now  discussing  the  advisability  of  that.  The 
fact  however  is  patent.  What  then  can  prevent  it  ?  To 
our  minds  only  one  thing.  The  State  owns  a  reversionary 
interest  in  the  Concord  road  at  its  cost.  Last  year  it 
earned  over  30  per  cent  upon  its  capital  stock.  Suppose 
the  State  should  pay  its  owners  the  $1,500,000  to  buy 
their  stock,  with  possibly  the  36  per  cent  of  unpaid  divi¬ 
dends  to  which  it  is  claimed  the  stockholders  have  a  right, 
amounting  to  $2,040,000.  It  would  acquire  a  property 
which  netted  last  year  $480,000.  The  money  could  be 
borrowed  at  3  per  cent,  and  the  road  would  pay  the  State 
a  yearly  profit  of  $400,000.  If  ever  a  State  was  justified 
in  running  a  railroad,  this  is  the  case.  It  would  be  a 
source  of  great  profit,  and,  in  addition,  the  State  would 
control  forever  the  great  traffic  of  the  Merrimac  valley. 

This,  and  the  ultimate  control  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
system,  are  the  alternatives  for  our  great  rail  routes  to 
Montreal ;  routes  which  have  always  been  controlled  in 
New  Hampshire  by  virtue  of  legislation  and  courts, 
though  Massachusetts  largely  furnished  the  money  to 
build  them,  and  the  great  terminal  facilities  at  Boston. 
Now,  for  the  last  time,  Massachusetts  is  trying  again  to 
get  possession  of  these  roads,  and  New  Hampshire  to 
retain  her  control  apparently  must  sooner  or  later  go  to 
an  extreme  of  legislation,  that  of  State  ownership,  which 
she  has  heretofore  avoided,  or  the  heaviest  capital  and  the 
control  of  the  terminals  will  finally  effect  their  logical  ro- 
suit  in  railroading,  and  a  Boston  corporation  for  the  first 
time  control  the  railroad  lines  ’twixt  here  and  Montreal.” 

For  some  years  after  the  lease  of  the  Boston  and  Low¬ 
ell  Railroad  the  Boston  and  Maine  ran  it  under  the  name 
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of  the  “  Lowell  System,”  but  about  1892  this  title  was 
dropped  and  that  of  “  Southern  Division  ”  adopted  in  its 
stead,  which  is  still  retained.  During  the  recent  financial 
troubles  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  consequent  doubt 
as  to  their  abitity  to  pay  the  Lowell  rental,  there  was 
much  talk  about  the  latter  road  once  more  becoming  in¬ 
dependent.  In  fact,  the  Boston  and  Lowell,  with  its 
leases  of  a  through  line  to  Canada,  its  ownership  of  40 
per  cent  of  the  Boston  Union  Station,  the  East  Cambridge 
freight  terminals  and  the  Mystic  wharf  property,  was 
rather  considered  to  have  been  the  “  tail  which  wagged 
the  dog.” 

A  few  words  regarding  the  older  employees  whose 
faces  were  familiar  to  travellers  of  a  generation  or  more 
ago  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

- Bartlett,  James  Locke,  Joseph  Piper,  General 

Michael  T.  Donohoe,  Emery  Thayer,  and  L.  S.  Bean  were 
the  old-time  station  agents  in  Boston.  General  Donohoe 
had  had  a  very  gallant  record  with  the  3rd  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Infantry  during  the  Civil  War,  retiring  with  the 
rank  of  brevet  brigadier  general.  He  was  then  employed 
as  conductor  and  afterwards  as  Boston  station-master  by 
the  Boston  and  Lowell.  Charles  E.  Page  was  long  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  same  capacity  in  Lowell,  afterwards  becom¬ 
ing  superintendent  of  the  Nashua  and  Lowell  when  it 
was  run  independently  in  1878. 

Among  the  well  known  conductors  of  years  ago  were : 

Emery  Thayer, - Carter,  on  the  main  line,  Jonathan 

Gould  and  Thomas  Young  on  the  Woburn  branch. 
Alexander  and  James  Colby  ran  through  between  Boston 
and  Concord,  N.  H.  Conductor  Emery  Graves  ran  a  trip 
from  Salem  to  Lowell  in  the  morning,  from  thence  to 
Ayer  Junction  and  back  during  the  day,  returning  to 
Salem  at  night.  From  the  point  of  view  of  consecutive 
service  conductor  W.  G.  Trumbull  is  now  the  oldest  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  still  running  trains,  he 
having  entered  the  road’s  employ  in  1869.  The  present 
Boston  and  Maine  locomotives  numbered  830  and  831  are 
the  old  “  Pegasus  ”  and  “  .ZEolus  ”  respectively  of  the  old 
Boston  and  Lowell.  Quite  a  few  of  their  passenger  cars 
are  also  in  active  service. 
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The  equipment  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  was  always 
superior  to  that  of  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  in  the  hands  of  men  of  larger  calibre.  At  the 
time  of  the  lease  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  to  the  Boston 
and  Maine  the  old  employees  of  the  former,  it  is  said, 
felt  very  badly,  as  they  thought  they  were  making  a  poor 
swap  of  employers  from  the  progressives  of  the  Boston 
and  Lowell  to  the  hitherto  picayunes  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine.  Even  in  the  late  80's  the  Boston  and  Maine  bad 
light  rails  with  wooden  fish  plates  (tie  bars)  on  their  main 
line,  and  their  express  locomotives  were  mostly  of  the  35 
ton  class  and  were  not  equipped  with  the  Westinghouse 
brake.  Block  signals  were  almost  unknown.  At  that  time 
the  Boston  and  Lowell  had  several  60  to  80  ton  express 
locomotives,  Hall  and  Union  block  signals,  and  the  West¬ 
inghouse  brake  on  all  passenger  equipment.  The  Boston 
and  Lowell  still  maintains  separate  officers  and  offices, 
principally  for  the  transaction  of  its  financial  business. 
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APPENDIX  1. 

Locomotives  of  the  Nashua  and  Loweld  Railroad 
Company  in  1850. 


Nomber  and 
Name 

Weight 

in 

Tone 

No.  of 

Wheels 

Dia.  of 
Cylln- 
(fere 

Length 

stroke 

No.  of 

Drivers 

Builders  and 

Cost 

Mars,  No.  1 

10 

6 

11-in 

18-in 

2 

R.  H.  Dunham 
&  Co. 

86,000,  1838 

John,  No.  2 

10 

6 

11-in 

18-in 

2 

R.  H.  Dunham 
&  Co. 

16,000,  1838 

Roebnck,  No.  8 

10 

6 

11-in 

18-in 

2 

Locks  A  Canal  Co. 
Lowell, 
86,500,  1889 

Lion,  No.  4 

18 

8 

16-in 

18-in 

4 

Hinkley  &  Drury, 
86,450,  1844 

Nashville,  No.  5 

18 

8 

14-in 

18-in 

4 

Hinkley  &  Drury, 
87,000,  1847 

Indian  Head, 
No.  6 

18 

8 

14-in 

18-in 

4 

Hinkley  &  Drury, 
87.000,  1847 

Wilton,  No.  7 

10 

8 

14-in 

18-in 

4 

Taunton  Loco.  Co. 
87,524,  1848 

Pangns,  No.  8 

23 

8 

16-in 

20-in 

4 

Boston  Loco.  Co. 
88,000,  1848 

Rolla,  No.  9 

18 

8 

14  in 

18- in 

4 

Boston  Loco.  Co. 
86.965,  1849 

Logan,  No.  10 

23 

8 

10-in 

20-in 

4 

Boston  Loco.  Co. 
87,240,  1850 
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APPENDIX  2. 

Passenger  Cabs  of  the  Nashua  and  Lowell  Railroad 
Company  in  1850. 


Year 

Num¬ 

ber 

Kind 

Builders 

Cost 

Present 

Value 

(1890) 

1838 

3 

8-wheeled 

Myers  &  Bliss 

$4,041 

$360 

1839 

4 

Baggage,  24 
seats 

Built  by  the  Co. 

6,984 

275 

1840 

1 

Built  by  the  Co. 

1,616 

1 

1,100 

1845 

1 

8-wheeled 

Bradley  &  Rice 

1,800 

1,160 

1847 

1 

8-wheeled 

Davenport  & 
Bridges 

1,8.58 

1,850 

1848 

2 

8-wheeled 

64  seats  each 

Davenport  & 
Bridges 

8,900 

3,385 

1840 

2 

8-wheeled 

64  seats  each 

Davenport  <& 
Bridges 

3,940 

3,600 

1850 

4 

Express  and 
Baggage 

Built  by  the  Co. 

3,200 

2,865 
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APPENDIX  3. 

Massachusktts  Railroad  System  in  1851.  Each  of  the 
Roads  Enumerated  Below  was  Run  Independ¬ 
ently  Unless  Otherwise  Noted. 


Name  of  Road 

Miles  operated 
including 
branches 

Cost 

Berkshire  . 

21 

$  600,000 

Boston  and  Lowell . 

28 

1,945,647 

Boston  and  Maine . 

83 

4,021,607 

Boston  and  Providence . 

63 

3,416,233 

Boston  and  Worcester . 

69 

4,882,648 

Cape  Cod . 

29 

626,543 

Connecticut  River . 

52 

1,798,825 

Eastern . 

75 

3,624,152 

537,869 

Essex  (operated  by  the  Eastern) . 

21 

Fitchburg . 

66 

3,552,283 

Fitchburg  and  Worcester . 

14 

259,074 

Grand  Junction . 

6 

763,844 

Lexington  and  West  Cambridge(oper- 
ated  by  the  Fitchburg) . 

7 

242,161 

Lowell  and  Lawrence . 

12 

333,254 

Nashua  and  Lowell . 

15 

621,215 

New  Bedford  and  Taunton . 

21 

498,752 

Newbury  port . 

9 

106,825 

Old  Colony . 

45 

2,293,535 

Fall  River  (oper.  by  the  Old  Colony) 

42 

1,068,167 

Peterboro'  and  Shirley . 

14 

272,647 

Pittsfield  and  North  Adams . 

18 

443,678 

Providence  and  Worcester . 

43 

1,824,797 

Salem  and  Lowell . 

17 

316,943 

South  Reading  Branch . 

8 

231,601 

South  Shore . 

11 

420,434 

Stockbridge  and  Pittsfield . 

22 

448,700 

Stoney  Brook  (operated  by  Nashua 
and  Lowell . 

13 

265,527 

Stongliton  Branch  (operated  by  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Providence) . 

4 

93,483 

Tannton  Branch . 

12 

307,136 

67 

Vermont  and  Massachusetts . 

77 

3,406,244 

Western  (now  Boston  and  Albany)... 

156 

9,963,709 

Worcester  and  Nashua . 

46 

1,410,198 
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APPENDIX  4. 

Locomotives  of  the  Boston,  Lowell  and  Nashua 
Railroad  in  1860. 


Name 

Date  of 
Coustruc- 
tion 

Bailders 

Remarks 

Boardman 

1857 

Wm.  Mason 

First  eoal  burner 

Boston 

Mason  Machine 

Cloud 

Lowell  Machine 

Inside  connections 

Eagle 

•  •  .  . 

i«  tc 

Essex 

•  •  •  • 

(4  (4 

Inside  connections 

Factory  Girl 

1850 

Hinckley 

44  .( 

Higginson 

1856 

Jesse  Bowers 

.... 

Amoskeag 

Inside  connections 

Lion 

1844 

Hinckley 

Logan 

1850 

4i 

Inside  connections 

Lowell 

.... 

Blood,  Manchester 

McNeil 

1847 

Hinckley 

Inside  connections 

Middlesex 

Amoskeag 

44  44 

Milford 

.... 

Lowell  Machine 

44  44 

Muzzey 

Hinckley 

Nashville 

1847 

44 

Inside  connections 

Paugus 

1848 

44 

44  »4 

Pennicbuck 

Taunton 

Kolia 

1848 

Hinckley 

Inside  connections 

Rnmford 

44 

44  44 

Sailor  Boy 

1^50 

44 

Inside  connections 

Storrow 

1853 

4< 

Tiger 

44 

Vesta 

Baldwin  Loco.  Works 

Wilton 

Mason  Machine 

Inside  connections 

Woburn 

.... 

Hinckley 

44  4C 

Wm.  Sturgis 

Lowell  Machine 

Transport 

1850 

Hinckley 

Inside  connections 

APPENDIX  5-BOSTON  AND  LOWELL  RAILROAD. 
Income  and  Expense  Account,  1835  to  1880  Inclusive 
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APPENDIX  6. 

COHPONBIfT  PABTS  FOBMINQ  THE  PBESENT  BOSTON  AND  MAINE 
System. 

Old  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad. 

Boston  and  Maine  Lowell  and  Andorer 

Boston  and  Portland  Manchester  and  Lawrence 

Andover  and  Haverhill  Medford  Branch 

Andover  and  Wilmin^on  Methuen  Branch 

Boston  and  Maine  extension  Newbnryport  Railroad 
Danvers  Railroad  Georgetown  Branch 

Dover  and  Winnipesaukee  Orchard  Beach  Railroad 

Kennebunk  and  Kennebunkport  Portland  and  Rochester 
York  and  Cumberland 

Eastern  Railroad. 

Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth  South  Reading  Branch 
Portsmouth  and  Dover  Marblehead  and  Lynn 

Portsmouth,  Great  Falls  and  Wolfboro  Railroad 
Conway  Essex  Branch 

Great  Falls  and  South  Berwick  Newburyport  City  Railroad 
Branch  Eastern  Railroad  proper 

Rockport  Railroad 

Worcester  and  Nashua 
Nashua  and  Rochester 
Worcester,  Nashua  and  Portland 


Boston  and  Lowell  System. 


Boston  and  Lowell 
Nashua  and  Lowell 
Salem  and  Lowell 
Central  Massachusetts 
Connecticut  and  Passumpsic 
River 

Lexington  and  Abington 
Lowell  and  Lawrence 
Manchester  and  Keene 
Massawippi  Valley 
Middlesex  Central 
Peterboro  Railroad 


Stanstead  Branch 
Stoneham  Branch 
Stony  Brook  Railroad 
Wilton  Railroad 
Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal 
Concord  Railroad 
Concord  and  Portsmouth 
Nashua,  Acton  and  Boston 
Mystic  River  Railroad 
Northend  Railroad,  N.  H. 

St.  Johnsbury  &  Lake  Champlain 
Vermont  Valley  Railroad 
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Fitchburg  System. 


Boston,  parre  and  Gardner 
Boston,  Hoosao  Tunnel  and 
Western 

Brookline  and  Milford 
Brookline  and  Pepperell 
Gbesbire  Railroad 
Fitcbbnrg  Railroad  proper 
Hoosac  Tunnel  and  Saratoga 
Monadnock  Railroad 
Feterboro  and  Sbirley 


Southern  Vermont  Railway 
Troy  and  Bennington 
Troy  and  Boston 
Troy  and  Greenfield  and  Hoosac 
Tunnel 

Vermont  and  Massachusetts 
Wincbendon  Railroad 
White  Mountains  Railroad 
New  Boston  Railroad 
Pemigewasset  Valley 


Connecticut  River  Railroad 
Mount  Washington  Railway 
Sullivan  County  Railroad 
York  Harbor  and  Beach  Railroad 
Mechanicsville  and  Fort  Edward 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES  TO  THE  JAMES 
HOWE  BRANCH. 


BY  M.  V.  B.  PEKLEY. 


183.  Ebenezer  Howe  was  born  in  Methuen,  8  Sept., 
1762,  and  died  at  his  residence  in  Holderness,  N.  H.,  15 
April,  1829.  I  have  no  doubt  his  mother’s  maiden  name 
was  Sarah  Seville,  born  in  1830,  according  to  her  grave¬ 
stone,  to  Thomas  and  Marj’^  (Harraden)  Seville,  Glou¬ 
cester. 

He  married,  8  Jan.,  1782,  Hannah  Mallon,  born  11 
May,  1764,  to  Capt.  James  and  Hannah  (Parker)  Mallon, 
probably  daughter  of  Timothy  and  Priscilla  (Carlton) 
Parker  of  Reading,  and  died  15  April,  1844,  in  Holder¬ 
ness,  N.  H. 

Ebenezer  was  a  pensioner.  His  first  enlistment  was  25 
Sept.,  1778,  as  private,  under  Capt.  John  Davis  and  Col. 
Jonathan  Cogswell,  for  3  months  and  9  days,  when  he 
was  18  (16)  years  old,  5  feet  and  8  inches  tall,  and  of 
light  complexion. 

Children  of  Ebenezer  and  Hannah  Howe: — 

1. »  Ebenezer,  b.  18  Feb.,  1782. 

2.  Parker,  b.  29  Mar.,  1784;  d.  16  April,  1867. 

3. *  James,  b.  19  Feb.,  1786. 

4.  - ,  b. - . 

6.  Kendall,  b. - ;  m.  Mary - ,  and  died  in  Baltimore. 

6.  Betsey,  b.  in  1791 ;  m.  24  Sept.,  1809. 

7.  Abigail,  b. - ,  and  m.  Phineas  Holmes. 

8.  Hannah,  b.  - ;  m.  Newell  Barry. 

9.  Nancy,  b.  8  Aug.,  1797,  New  Hampton;  m.,  Holderness,  5 

Dec.,  1854,  Jonathan  Barry. 

10.  Asenath,  b. - ;  m.  John  Frederick  Barry(?). 

11.  John,  b. - ,  1800;  m.  Lucinda  Sanborn  of  Gnilford,  N.  H. 

*A  child's  number  with  an  asterisk  sign(*)  is  a  family  number  also. 
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12.  Pebsis,  b. - ,  m.  Samnel  Blanchard. 

13.  Susan,  b. - ;  m.  James  Shaw. 

14.  Sally,  b. - ;  m.  Thomas  Eastman. 

1.  Ebenezer  Howe  was  bom  14  Feb.,  1782,  and 
married  21  April,  1810,  Sally  Foster  of  Boxford. 

Children  of  Ebenezer  and  Sally  Howe,  born  in  Me¬ 
thuen  : — 

15.  Sally,  b.  12  June,  1811. 

16.  John  Foster,  b.  13  Mar.,  1812. 

17.  Ruby  Foster,  b.  16  Dec.,  1813;  m.  27  Sept.,  1831,  Asa  Harris. 

18.  Mehitable  Fuller,  b.  31  May,  1816. 

10.  Lucy,  b.  9  April,  1818;  m.  19  Feb.,  1843,  Aaron  G.  Bodwell. 

20.  Ebenezer,  b.  18  Feb.,  1821. 

21.  Albert,  b.  8  Mar.,  1826. 

3.  James  Howe  was  born  in  Methuen,  19  Feb.,  1786, 
and  died  in  New  Hampton,  N.  H.,  6  Jan.,  1862.  His 
first  wife  was  Martha  Drake,  born  3  Dec.,  1785,  and  died 
25  May,  1816.  His  second  wife  was  Mrs.  Rebecca  (Wy¬ 
att)  Wilson,  widow  of  Jonathan  Wilson  of  Campton,  N.H. 
born  22  June,  1787,  and  died  6  Aug.,  1876,  at  Laco¬ 
nia,  N.  H.  Her  children  by  Wilson  were  :  Elmira,  b.  14 
Feb.,  1806 ;  Hannah,  b.  11  Oct.,  1807 ;  David,  b.  14 
July,  1809;  Daniel,  b.  19  June,  1811. 

Children  of  James  and  Martha  and  Rebecca  Howe  : — 

22. *  Lorenzo  Gilman,  b.  26  Feb.,  1810. 

23. *  James  Madison,  b.  22  Nov.,  1811. 

24. *  Henry  Drake,  b.  10  Mar.,  1814. 

25.  Nancy  Drake,  b.  15  May,  1816;  d.  8  May,  1873,  Salem,  Ill. 

26. *  Horace  Farnsworth,  b.  16  April,  1817. 

27.  JosiAH  Sanborn,  b.  2  Nov.,  1818;  m.  Betsey  Langley;  chil¬ 

dren:  Charles  Langley,  b.  Lowell,  11  Feb.,  1843,  living; 
Silas  Curtis,  b.  Lowell,  25  Oct.,  1845,  d.  New  Hampton,  6 
Sept.,  1850. 

28. *  Aaron  Mallon,  b.  25  Dec.,  1820. 

29.  Harriet  Simpson,  b.  9  Oct.,  1822;  m.  1st,  19  Aug.,  1845,  Capt. 

Warren  Michael,  who  was  b.  8  Aug.,  1821,  to  Michael  H. 
and  Rachel  A.  Kelley  of  New  Hampton,  N.  H. ;  m.  2d,  16 
May,  1871,  Abraham  L.  Morrison,  and  had:  Wyatt  Warren 
and  Park  Herbert. 

30.  Martha  Drake,  b.  11  April,  1824;  d.  18  Mar.,  1876. 

31.  WiLLiABD  Giddinos,  b.  16  Aug.,  1826;  d.  Lowell,  20  Nov., 

1906. 
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32. *  Geoboe  Walter,  b.  6  April,  1828. 

33.  Elizabeth  (dim.  Betsey),  b.  9  June,  1832;  m.  10  April,  1850, 

Charles  P.  Stephens,  and  had  Wyatt  Mallon,  b.  Lake  Vil¬ 
lage,  N.  n.,  13  July,  1853,  and  Nellie  Mattie,  b.  Lake  Vil¬ 
lage,  6  Aug.,  18G0,  who  m.  1st,  3  Oct.,  1880,  Ebenezer  Hoyt, 
and  had  Alice  Louise  and  Louis  Walter;  and  m.  2d,  George 
Burnham  Cox. 

22.  Lorenzo  Gilman  Howe  was  born  26  Feb.,  1810, 
and  died  in  Lowell,  12  Nov.,  1881.  He  married,  13  Mar., 
1831,  Dorcas  Mallon,  born  27  Aug.,  1810,  in  Methuen, 
and  died  in  Lowell,  1  July,  1896. 

Children  of  Lorenzo  G.  and  Dorcas  Howe : — 

34.  Lorenzo  Harrison,  b.  Boston,  22  Nov.,  1831;  d.  Lowell,  21 

Mar.,  1894. 

35. *  Georoe  Wilson,  b.  5  Jan.,  1833. 

36. *  James  Albert,  b.  Dracut,  Mass.,  10  Oct.,  1834. 

37.  Leonard  Thurston,  b.  16  July,  1840;  d.  Dracut,  22  Sept., 

1841. 

38.  Sylvester,  b.  10  Aug.,  1842;  d.  Dracut,  13  Jan.,  1843. 

39.  Ruby  Frances,  b.  Dracut,  a  part  now  Lowell,  8  May,  1844; 

ro.  8  May,  1870,  John  Whittemore  Farwell,  b.  Waltham, 
Mass.,  17  April,  1842;  living  in  Cohasset,  Mass.;  no  issue. 
Mrs.  Farwell  made  diligent  search  in  the  records  and  fur¬ 
nished  very  material  aid  ol  these  pages. 

40.  Emily  Anne,  b.  18  June,  1848;  d.  Lowell,  29  July,  1875. 

41.  Mary  Ida,  b.  15  May,  1850;  d.  unm.,  7  Feb.,  1918. 

42.  Lorenzo  Gilman,  b.  18  Mar.,  1853;  d.  Lowell,  29  July,  1879. 

23.  James  Madison  Howe  was  born  22  Mar.,  1811, 
and  died  20  Mar.,  1887.  He  married,  9  Aug.,  1835, 
Sarah  Kilburn  Fowler,  who  died  in  Lowell,  7  June,  1902. 

Children  of  James  M.  and  Sarah  K.  Howe,  all  born  in 
New  Hampton,  N.  H. : — 

43.  Sabah  Elizabeth,  b.  31  Ji'ly,  1838;  d.  there  20  Mar.,  1869; 

m.  31  Mar.,  1867,  Rev.  J.  K.  Waite,  who  d.  29  Nov.,  1872, 
and  was  buried  in  Mt.  Auburn. 

44.  Henry'  Warren,  b.  12  Jan.,  1841;  d.  Lowell,  12  Feb.,  1900;  m. 

14  May,  1868,  Sarah  Maria  Haley.  No  children. 

45.  Harriet  Francena,  b.  5  May,  1842;  d.  15  Oct,,  1917;  m.  10 

Jan.,  1866,  Greenleaf  C.  Brock,  and  had  Willie  Warren,  b. 
Ayer,  Mass.,  26  Oct.,  1866,  d.  27  Feb.,  1867. 

46.  Mabrietta  Felecia,  b.  15  Sept.,  1845;  d.  New  Hampton,  3 

Feb.,  1847. 
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47.  Celesta  E.,  b.  12  Not.,  1848;  d.  New  Hampton,  11  Sept.,  1850. 

24.  Henry  Drake  Howe  was  born  10  Mar.,  1814, 
and  died  20  June,  1899,  in  Lanark,  Ill.  He  married,  2 
Feb.,  1836,  Eliza  A.  Johnson,  born  10  Sept.,  1810,  and 
died  1887. 

Children  of  Henry  D.  and  Eliza  A.  Howe  : — 

48.  Isaiah  Johnson,  b.  Sandwich,  N.  H.,  31  Jan.,  1839;  d.  25 

Jane,  1863. 

49.  Oblando  B.,  b.  27  Feb.,  1844. 

50.  Elmiba  W.,  b.  Sandwich,  14  Oct.,  1850;  d.  Fairhaven,  HI.,  12 

May,  1863. 

51.  Rebecca  H.,  b.  22  Jan.,  1853;  d.  7  or  14  June,  1863. 

26.  Horace  Farnsworth  Howe  was  born  in  New 
Hampton,  N.  H.,  16  April,  1817,  and  died  in  Lowell,  30 
Dec.,  1879.  He  married,  14  July,  1842,  Caroline  Smith, 
born  in  Marlboro,  Vt.,  18  Dec.,  1821,  to  Joshua  Smith  of 
Rutland,  Mass.,  and  Isabel  Smith  of  Oakham,  Mass.,  and 
died  in  Lowell,  16  June,  1904. 

Children  of  Horace  F.  and  Caroline  Howe : — 

52.  Mabt  Jane,  b.  6  July,  1845;  d.  Lowell,  7  Mar.,  1847. 

53.  Ellen  Mabia,  b.  8  Oct.,  1848;  d.  Lowell,  4  Jan.,  1855. 

54.  Claba  Amanda,  b.  19  April,  1851;  d.  Lowell,  24  Aug.,  1852. 

55.  Anna  Gaboline,  b.  Lowell,  13  Dec.,  1853;  m.  21  Jan.,  1880, 

Joseph  Anld,  Cove  Head,  P.  E.  1.;  children  ;  (a)  George  Per- 
cival,  b.  Rutland,  Vt.,  28  Jan.,  1881,  paymaster,  rank  of  Lt. 
Com.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  m.  Madeline  Swift,  daughter  of 
Rear  Admiral  Swift,  RichSeld  Springs,  N.  Y. ;  child  :  Eliza¬ 
beth;  (b)  Lillian  May,  b.  Burlington,  Vt.,  8  May,  1883,  d. 
1907;  (c)  Helen  Margueritte,  b.  7  June,  1885. 

56. *  Ella  Augusta,  b.  Lowell,  17  July,  1856. 

57.  Fbanklin  Sumneb,  b.  21  Dec.,  1858;  d.  Lowell,  27  May,  1859. 

58.  Nellie  Etta,  b.  Lowell,  31  Dec.,  1861;  m.  Samuel  Elliott  Wil¬ 

son  of  Haverhill;  no  children. 

59.  Alice  Edith,  b.  Lowell,  2  May,  1865;  m.  9  May,  1893,  George 

Louis  Schubarth,  now  of  Providence;  children,  born  in 
Winthrop,  Mass. :  Howard  Linnaeus,  b.  3  Dec.,  1803,  and  d. 
1904;  Louis,  b.  0  July,  1807;  Lorenzo,  b.  1899,  d.  Somer¬ 
ville  at  9  mos.;  Eleanor  Howe,  b.  6  April,  1901. 

28.  Aaron  Mallon  Howe  was  born  in  Sandwich, 
N.  H.,  25  Dec.,  1820,  and  died  in  Rockford,  111.,  26  June, 
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1889.  He  married,  31  July,  1846,  E.  L.  Bean,  of  Sand¬ 
wich,  N.  H. 

Children  of  Aaron  M.  and  E.  L.  Howe : — 

60.  Wyatt  M.,  b.  Sandwich,  1  Jan.,  1840;  m.  5  Jan.,  1871,  Sarah 

M.  Weir. 

61.  Celesta  E.,  b.  21  Oct.,  1850;  d.  29  Jan.,  1863. 

62.  Harriet  K.,  b.  28  May,  1854;  m.  81  Aug.,  1871,  James  L.  Weir. 

63.  Maria  M.,  b.  Salem,  Ill.,  21  May,  1856;  m.  2  Jan.,  1877,  Wil- 

liard  S.  Burwell. 

64.  Roger  B.,  b.  12  Ang.,  1862;  d.  Salem,  Ill.,  14  Jan.,  1863. 

65.  Frank  P.,  b.  8  June,  1868;  d.  8  Sept.,  1868. 

32.  George  Walter  Howe  was  born  6  April,  1828, 
and  died  in  Laconia,  N.  H.,  22  April,  1912.  He  married, 

Ist,  Joanna  B - ,  born  12  Jan.,  1825,  and  died  28  Mar., 

1859.  He  married,  2d,  Francena  E.  Morrison,  Clare¬ 
mont,  N.  H.,  born  2  Mar.,  1840,  and  died  1  Mar.,  1907. 
Child  of  George  W.  and  Francena  E.  Howe : — 

66.  DeWitt  Clinton,  b.  Claremont,  21  Sept.,  or  11  Oct.,  1872; 

now  of  Concord,  N.  H.;  3d  wife,  Katharine  B. - ,  b.  29 

Dec.,  1888;  children  by  1st  and  3d  wives;  Daniel  W.,  b.  21 
Sept.,  1901,  d.  6  Sept.,  1912;  Constance,  b.  Concord,  N.  H., 
29  Nov.,  1915;  and  another  later. 

35.  George  Wilson  Howe  was  bom  5  Jan.,  1833. 
He  married,  1st,  in  Sandwich,  N.  H.,  20  Aug.,  1862,  Ann 
Eliza  Bean,  who  died  in  West  Buxton,  Me.,  7  Jan.,  1865. 
He  married,  2d,  at  Portsmouth,  12  Sept.,  1866,  Emily 
Roby  Hobson,  of  West  Buxton,  who  died  in  Lowell,  17 
Mar.,  1906. 

Child  of  George  W.  and  Ann  E.  Howe  : — 

67. *  WiLLiARD  Bean,  b.  West  Buxton,  7  Dec.,  1864. 

36.  James  Albert  Howe  was  born  10  Oct.,  1834. 
He  was  Dean  of  Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Me.  He  mar¬ 
ried,  first,  at  Oldtown,  Me.,  17  Sept.,  1863,  Rachel  Eliza¬ 
beth  Rogers.  He  married,  2d,  Julia  R.  Woodman,  who 
was  born  in  Minot,  Me.,  22  Oct.,  1840,  and  died,  without 
issue,  5  Jan.,  1902.  He  is  living  in  Belmont,  Mass. 

Children  of  James  A.  and  Rachel  E.  Howe  : — 

68. *  Percy  Rogers,  b.  N.  Providence,  R.  I.,  30  Sept.,  1864. 
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69.  Blanche,  b.  Johnson,  R.  L,  26  Jan.,  1868;  m.,  Lewiston,  9 

Aug.,  1900,  Charles  Jenny;  children,  b.  in  Belmont:  Eliza¬ 
beth,  b.  2  Sept.,  1901;  Warren,  b.  26  June,  1904;  Charles,  b. 
3  Sept.,  1905. 

51.  Orlando  B.  Howe,  born  27  Feb.,  1844 ;  mar¬ 
ried,  24  Nov.,  1867,  Elmira  Green,  born  18  Sept.,  1851. 
Children  of  Orlando  B.  and  Elmira  Howe  : — 

70.  Elmira  W.,  b.  16  Sept.,  1868;  m.  25  Dec.,  1894,  Henry  S. 

Marks. 

71.  Cora  B.,  b.  6  Ang.,  1870;  m.  12  Sept.,  1893,  Harry  B.  Mc¬ 

Laughlin;  child:  C.  Harold,  b.  5  Sept.,  1894. 

72.  Rebecca  H.,  b.  12  Sept.,  1873;  m.  18  Sept.,  1895,  Frank  Buf¬ 

fington;  child:  Lorenzo  Packard,  b.  4  Jan.,  1897. 

73.  William  H.,  b.  31  Oct.,  1875;  d.  2  May,  1881. 

74.  Frank  O.,  b.  9  Oct.,  1888. 

56.  Ella  Augusta  Howe  was  born  in  Lowell,  17 
July,  1856,  and  married  there,  25  Oct.,  1876,  George 
Henry  Hobson,  who  died  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  23  Aug., 
1913. 

Children  of  George  H.  and  Ella  A.  Hobson,  now  living : 

75.  Alice  Eleanor,  b.  Dorchester,  5  July,  1877;  and  m.  there  5 

Jan.,  1907,  Thomas  Coggeshall  Eayrs;  now  cf  Detroit;  chil¬ 
dren:  Thomas  Coggeshall,  b.  Chicago,  13  Jan.,  1908;  Elea¬ 
nor  Hobson,  b.  Dorchester,  27  May,  1909;  Louise  Knowles, 
b.  Cincinnati,  26  Mar.,  1911;  Caroline  Howe,  b.  Detroit,  21 
Jan.,  1917. 

76.  Sarah,  b.  Lowell,  14  Mar.,  1879;  m.,  Dorchester,  28  Oct.,  1909, 

Thomas  Groom;  two  sons,  b.  2  July,  1910,  and  17  Oct.,  1916, 
d.  at  births.  Mrs.  Groom  has  generously  helped  in  this 
compilation,  and  her  research  has  furnished  another  clue 
to  the  Nathaniel  Browne  of  Haverhill of  John's  family. 
No.  12. 

77.  Dorothy  Langley,  b.  Dorchester,  7  May,  1885;  m.,  Dorches¬ 

ter,  2  June,  1911,  Harlan  Trimble  Piedmont;  children;  Har¬ 
lan  Trimble,  b.  Dorchester,  April,  1912;  Dorothy  Langley, 
b.  Worcester,  16  July,  1913;  Barbara  Howe,  b.  Worces¬ 
ter,  12  Dec.,  1915;  John  Hobson,  b.  April,  1917. 

67.  WiLLiARD  Bean  Howe  was  born  7  Dec.,  1864. 
He  married  bis  “  half  cousin  ”,  Annie  Howe  Bean  of 
Stamford,  Ct.,  born  3  Feb.,  1865,  in  South  Malden,  now 
Everett,  Mass. 


AND  SOME  OF  HIS  DESCENDANTS. 
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Children  of  Williard  B.  and  Annie  H.  Howe ; — 

78.  David  Williard,  b.  Burlington,  Yt.,  22  June,  1892;  1st  lieut. 

aviation,  now  in  France. 

79.  Ruby  F.,  b.  Burlington,  2  Mar.,  1894. 

80.  Katharine  E.,  b.  14  Feb.,  1896. 

81.  Elizabeth,  b.  11  July,  1893. 

82.  Gboroe  Frederick,  b.  1  July,  1901;  summer  bouse.  Cedar 

Beach,  Vt. 

83.  Edward  Gilhah,  b.  Burlington,  19  Jan.,  1903. 

84.  Lawrence  Prescott,  b.  25  Nov.,  1905. 

68.  Percy  Rogers  Howe,  bom  N.  Providence,  R.  I., 
30  Sept.,  1864, and  married,  21  Dec., 1891,  Rose  Alma  Hil¬ 
ton,  born  Canaan,  Me.,  9  Sept.,  1864. 

Children  of  Percy  R.  and  Rose  A.  Howe : — 

85.  James  Albert,  b.  Lewiston,  Me.,  16  Nov.,  1892. 

86.  John  Farwell,  b.  Lewiston,  3  Jan.,  1897.  These  two  sons 

are  in  the  World  War — James,  in  the  American  army,  John 
in  the  French. 


Haverhill  record :  “  Married  May  27,  1812,  Mrs.  Han¬ 
nah  Gay  to  John  Howe.”  We  have  no  knowledge  of 
her  but  that  revealed  in  our  fruitless  search  for  him. 
In  the  proceedings  against  her  for  guardianship,  no 
mention  is  made  of  a  husband,  but  she  is  called  the 
daughter  of  Samuel  Barber  several  times. 

James  Gay  married  Abigail  Pell,  who  died  8  Dec., 
1796,  aged  33,  and  13  Jan.,  1803,  Hannah  Barber,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Samuel  and  Rebecca  (Harris)  Barber,  who  were 
married  28  Dec.,  1764,  and  died — he  29  Dec.,  1818,  aged 
84,  and  she  13  Sept.,  1802,  aged  71. 

Hannah  Howe  was  petitioned  under  guardianship  by 
the  selectmen  of  Haverhill,  the  Judge  advising,  for  in¬ 
temperance,  debauching  and  idleness,  12  June,  1816. 
Hannah  Howe,  widow,  died  in  a  fit,  31  Mar.,  1847,  aged 
81  yrs.  6  mos.,  born  then  in  Sept.,  1765. — Probate  14044. 


